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the oil companies against losses on other sales, 
and in addition there is a continued over-produc- 
tion in America and an increasing output from 
the Russian fields. The chances of a rise in 
petrol are therefore very small. 


The export of motor-cycles is one of the most 
encouraging features of our trade, and is due to 
a complete control of the home market, and a 
world-wide admission of the superiority of British 
machines. With very light motor-cycles, however, 
continental manufacturers have been without Brit- 
ish competition, and the home sales themselves 
very small. Mr. Snowden’s encouragement of 
this type by reducing the licence from 30s. to 15s. 
a year will make the predominance of British 
manufacture universal. 


Lord Irwin is on his way home from India, and 
it seems that he is to be received with rather more 
than the usual inattention accorded to Viceroys 
who return into private life. No doubt that is as 
it should be, for he has done his best in a position 
of grave difficulty. But the private accounts which 
reach England every week from India make it 
more and more clear that his policy has been a 
failure, that his latest accommodation with Gandhi 
is being honoured in the breach rather than the 
observance, and that the situation is worse now 
than it was a year ago. 


What our American friends call ‘‘ the rush to 
the band-wagon ”’ is clearly taking place in Spain, 
and all classes are anxious to prove that they have 
been Republican for years. I remember exactly the 
same thing happening there nearly eight years 
ago, when every Spaniard one met had always 
believed that the only hope_of the country lay in 
a change of regime, though on that occasion salva- 
tion was to be found in the dictatorship that had 
just come into power. 


The fact is that the Spanish are, at any rate in 
political matters, an even more ungrateful folk 
than other Latin nations. Their treatment of King 
Alfonso is on a par with that of Bolivar and Primo 
de Rivera, both of whom died in the service of 
their fellow countrymen, On the other hand, they 
have tolerated, and even admired, the most incom- 
petent rulers both in the New World and in the 
Old, and perhaps the best commentary upon the 
national character is that Charles the Bewitched 
and the Paraguayan Francia died in power. 


In these circumstances, I am afraid that I cannot 
take very seriously all this enthusiasm for the 
Republic. When the novelty has passed away the 
oaths to the new regime will be broken just as 
quickly as those to the old, and the example will 
presumably be set by the upper classes, as at pre- 
sent. The English and French aristocracy did 
rally round their kings in the hour of danger, 
whereas the Spanish nobles seem to have been the 
first to rat. 


It is not easy to see how General Carmona can 
retain power much longer in Portugal, with the 
tide rising so rapidly against him, and, if he falls, 
that country is likely to have a real revolution for 
the first time in its history. I have no wish to be 
unduly gloomy, but there seems to be every indi- 
cation that a veritable witches’ cauldron is brewing 
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in the Peninsula, and if, as is quite likely, the 
Spanish and Portuguese revolutionaries join 


hands a European crisis of the first magnitude ma 
well arise. 


The Franco-Italian Naval Pact, which was to 
have been Uncle Arthur’s claim to immortali 
in the international sphere, seems very unlikely to 
materialize, and that in its turn will render the 
London Treaty of last year to a great extent 
nugatory. Presumably, this country will now have 
to take advantage of the ‘‘escalator’’ clause in the 
latter document, unless, of course, Mr. MacDonald 
and his colleagues are going to make naval pari 
with France one of the planks in their platform, 


The Foreign Secretary may be an excellent hand 
at doing a deal with Mr. Lloyd George, or cowing 
some recalcitrant Labour back-bencher, but he is 
completely out of his depth in matters of foreign 
policy. It cannot be too often stated that stunts 
are quite out of place at the Foreign Office, but the 
present Government seems to know no other way 
of conducting the nation’s relations with its 
neighbours, 


Australian solvency is now becoming a pawn in 
the unholy game of politics. Mr. Scullin is seek. 
ing for a means to bring about a dissolution of 
both Houses of Parliament, before defeat in the 
House of Representatives robs him of the oppor- 
tunity of dragging the Senate also before the 
electorate. He is quite alive to the fact that every 
hour’s delay only goes to strengthen the All for 
Australia movement, and open the eyes of the 
country still wider to the folly of Mr. Theodore’s 
quarrel with the banks. The banks are being 
attacked as ‘‘ the real rulers of the country,” but 
the country is realizing more and more that only 
the banks have so far saved Australia from ruin 
by Mr. Theodore’s policy of inflation. 


What Mr. Lang has achieved in New South 
Wales is the most potent example of what might 
happen to the whole Commonwealth. He has so 
effectually scared the people who put him in office 
that there has been a run on the State Savings 
Bank, and the bank has had to be taken over by 
the Commonwealth Savings Bank. Then Mr. Lang 
has extended his default to the State’s creditors in 
the United States, and again the Commonwealth 
has had to foot the bill. 


It is a commonplace that wars and revolutions 
only accentuate tendencies already at work, and 
the popularity of ‘ Rosenkavalier ’ proves it. The 
opera exactly hits off post-war taste. But it was 
produced more than twenty years ago and was then 
not too well received. Its blend of seventeenth- 
century baroque with eighteenth-century clas- 
sicism reflects what we choose to call the post-war 
mind. The Edwardians were still too romantic to 
appreciate its quality. What rather puzzles me, 
however, is the combination of ‘ Rosenkavalier’ 
and the ‘ Ring.’ The Mozartian to whom Strauss 
apneals is usually inclined to deny Wagner's 
magic. 


There does not seem much point in the ques- 
tionnaire of the Christian Evidence Society to the 
Fellows of the Royal Society as to their religious 
belief. It is common knowledge that most scientists 
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« pelieve in a God of some kind ’’—to quote a 

rase that once horrified Gladstone. It is also 
fairly common knowledge that most scientists who 
have considered the matter at all critically would 
deny this or that Christian doctrine, on the ground 
of evidence or probability. 


But does the man of science differ in this 
matter very much from the man in the street? 
Pasteur was a pious Catholic who investigated the 
secrets of life, but took the creeds of his Church 
(and therefore apparently even the Virgin Birth) 
for granted ; Haeckel was technically a Protestant, 
who protested vigorously—and sometimes a little 
ofiensively—against the errors, not only of the 
Church of Rome, but of all the Churches. Cannot 
one find the duplicates of these types in the Strand 
ot Piccadilly any day? 


What would have been more to the point would 
be a questionnaire of ordinary folk, by the well- 
known sample or straw method, to indicate 
differences according to sex, age, and district. 
That would at least indicate certain general 
principles of distribution of religious strata which 
would be of interest, and might be of value. 


My own impression is that the North of England 
is on.the whole more religious than the South 
(with the exception perhaps of the southern water- 
ing places); and it is generally recognized that 
women are more religious than men. But an 
enquiry by age would show some strange results : 
the average congregation is over rather than 
under fifty. 


One would say too, from casual observation, 
that the Roman Catholics get their young people 
to attend church better than the Anglicans, and 
the Anglicans better than the Nonconformists; 
with this exception, that a really notable preacher 
can draw a crowd, either of young or old, to any 
church of any denomination. Apart from ques- 
tions of doctrine, the trouble with the Noncon- 
formists is probably that their preachers are less 
outstanding than fifty years ago, while their 
services are less attractive than those of Anglicans 
or Roman Catholics. 


The Postmaster-General patted himself on the 
back last week on account of an increase of some 
410,000 telephone subscribers between 1925 and 
1930, bringing the total up to 1,802,000. Actually, 
the figures throw a spotlight on our national 
backwardness. The total number of telephone 
subscribers in Great Britain is only slightly in 
excess of the figure for New York Citv, and 
during the last five years the new installations 
alone in the United States by the “ Bell” 
organization amounted to over 3,300,000, not so 
far off twice the total for the whole of this country. 


In point of fact, we are tenth on the list of 
telephone-using countries; our proportion of 
instruments to population is less than half that of 
Denmark, and we are far behind Spain and Italy 
in development schemes. One of the major causes 
of our backwardness is that the Treasury per- 
sists in regarding the Post Office as a spending 
and not an earning department, with the result 
that its productive expenditure is severely rationed. 


This year’s vote for the combined telephone, 
telegraph and postal services is £32,000,000; 
Major Attlee is rather naively proud of the fact 
that the figure is a million more than for 1930, 
but it amounts to very considerably less than the 
American expenditure on telephones alone in a 
year of considerable financial stringency. 


With wheat at almost its lowest price within 
living memory, and being used for fuel now 
instead of food in some countries, it is difficult 
to understand why the price of bread should be 
suddenly increased by the bakers. In most shops 
the consumer is being advised to buy non- 
perishable goods because surplus production 
drives the price down. One would have thought 


that this applied even more strongly to perishable 
goods. 


But the puzzles of retail and local trade are 
endless. A Home Counties correspondent asks 
me why American honey in the comb should be 
eighteenpence, while English honey grown in the 
immediate neighbourhood is two shillings; and 
another enquirer wants to know why Californian 
apples should sell at fourpence a pound retail, 


Empire apples at fivepence and English apples 
at sixpence. 


I can only say humbly that I do not know. 
Presumably the American and Australian apples 
have to pay freight from the other side of the 
world, and presumably neither the shipping com- 
pany nor the oversea producer loses on the trans- 
action; yet the superiority of the English apple 
in price does not seem to me to be reflected in 
its quality. These things appear to be an 
unfathomable mystery, 


The evidence on the wreck of the Royal Scot 
at Leighton Buzzard was extremely disquieting. 
There was some conflict of opinion as to the 
speed of the train when it was directed from the 
fast down to the slow down line; but it appears 
that the driver—an experienced man—was not 
warned in advance of the permanent way “ slack ”’ 
for repairs; and this seems confirmed by the fact 
that the guard has stated that he knew nothing of 
a compulsory slow-down at this point. 


It is a commonplace, of course, that even with the 
most perfect system the driver may blunder inex- 
plicably, as was the case in the Clacton smash 
on the L.N.E.R. a few months ago. But if the 
operating system itself is open to a charge of 
casualness, as the evidence which was given in the 
Leighton Buzzard disaster seems to indicate, the 
element of safety is gravely reduced, especially 
with heavy trains travelling at high speed. The 
L.M.S. will no doubt in its own interests investi- 
gate the matter closely. 


Professor Dart reports that King Albert’s 
protegés, the gorillas of Kivu, fall, like Greek 
vases, into two main classes, red and black. The 
point has its bearing upon modern controversies 
on the significance of race. If it can be established 
that racial differences are earlier than the evolution 
of man as a species, it will be a score for those who 
hold that race is fundamental and miscegenation 
a biological offence. 
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AN IMPROVIDENT BUDGET 


E are all acquainted with the type of 

y y individual who, having for some time lived 

beyond his means, commences, in the hope 
of making ends meet, to sell various articles about 
his house which he deceives himself into believing 
he no longer requires. This same individual is 
invariably distinguished by a cheery optimism 
that laughs at the counsel of his friends. His embar- 
rassments are temporary, his expectations become 
certainties, and he fails to see the necessity of 
reducing his expenditure because his rich old 
grandmother is well on in the seventies, and must 
leave him a “‘ packet.’’ Yet, however common 
such people are in ordinary life, they seldom 
rise to the position of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But Mr. Snowden, reputedly the most orthodox 
of financiers, has now adopted the methods of 
the spendthrift, and in the hope of obtaining 
a little cheap, and much-needed popularity, has 
introduced a Budget in which he has gambled 
far more wildly on future events than the man or 
woman who takes a ticket in those sweepstakes of 
which he and his colleagues so thoroughly disap- 
prove. 

Indeed, Mr. Snowden is adopting the very 
same course that he found so reprehensible in 
Mr. Churchill—the robbing of hen-roosts and 
excessive optimism as to the revenue for the 
coming year. Nothing less than a trade boom on 
a large scale can make Mr. Snowden a true 
prophet, and so far from that being in sight it 
is by no means certain that we have yet experi- 
enced the worst of the slump. If the ensuing 
twelve months are no more prosperous than their 
predecessors, the deficit next year will, on the 
basis of the Chancellor’s calculations, be 
enormous. Moreover, fit is never sound policy 
to treat every windfall as income, yet that 
is precisely what has been done on _ the 
present occasion. In short, the only point in 
which Mr. Snowden has displayed his vaunted 
orthodoxy has been in his flat refusal to consider 
anything in the nature of a tariff. 

The provisions of the Budget are no more 
attractive than the principle, or rather lack of 
principle, upon which they are based. They will 
obviously hit hardest that very middle class which 
is least able to support them. 


ELECTRIFYING 


HE report of the Weir Committee on railway 

electrification is in one important respect a 

colourless document, since it makes no 
specific recommendations. But it is none the less 
of distinct value, since it explains why British 
railways have been, on the whole, slow to adopt 
electrification. The Committee states that while 
main-line electrification has proved satisfactory 
and is making progress in other countries, ‘‘ the 
principal reasons which have led to such schemes 
do not, generally speaking, apply in Great 
Britain.’’ That is due, mainly, to our possession 
of cheap and abundant coal supplies, combined 


THE RAILWAYS 


Those who have purchased a house will find them. 
selves saddled with the payment of an annuaj 
charge to the Government in the shape of land tax 
Above all, the necessity of paying three-quarters 
of the income tax in January will result in a 
curtailment of festivities at Christmas and the New 
Year, and that, in its turn, is bound to affect trade 
adversely. No doubt Mr. Snowden has thought 
the matter over very carefully, and has come to 
the conclusion that since Balham is stupid enou 
to vote Conservative, anyhow, it is not entitled to 
consideration at his hands. If such be the case 
he would do well to reflect on the possible effect 
upon the unemployment figures of any decline in 
the purchasing power of Suburbia, for even a 
Socialist Chancellor cannot eat his cake and 
have it. 

Had any effort been made, or were any likely to 
be made, either to reduce expenditure or to 
broaden the basis of taxation, it would be possible 
to be less pessimistic. The only saving that the 
Government has effected has been quite involun. 
tary, and has been the result of the failure of its 
educational and agricultural proposals: had this 
not been the case the deficit would have been stag- 
gering indeed. As for the basis of taxation, it is 
quite unchanged, and the true Socialist takes a 
sadistic pleasure in the writhings of his bourgeois 
victims under the burden. In our opinion it will 
not be until income tax is paid by all wage-earners, 
and the suffrage is withdrawn from those who are 
in receipt of public relief, whatever its nature, that 
the finances of this country will again be on a sound 
footing. It is true that in the present instance Mr. 
Snowden has not offered any direct bribes to his 
own supporters, but the fact that they alone have 
not been asked to make any sacrifice is in itself a 
form of discrimination so unfair as to be tanta- 
mount to the bribery of the proletariat. 

Mr. Snowden’s proposals are so obviously 
improvident that we find ourselves compelled to 
seek some other than a purely financial explanation 
of them. Can it be that he has sown the wind in 
the expectation that it will be for a Conservative 
successor to reap the whirlwind? Does Mr. 
Snowden, like the bankrupt tenant, care little what 
damage he does to the property, since he is bent 
on a midnight flit? 


with the absence of natural water power. Exactly 
the opposite conditions exist in Italy and Switzer- 
land, which, as is shown in the report, are the 
only countries in which main-line electrification 
has been carried out on any really large scale. 
Indeed, if allowance be made for the facts that 
England possesses the largest electrified suburban 
network in the world, and that the density of traffic 
on our electrically worked railways is, on the whole, 
higher than in any other country, England stands 
the international comparison very well, 
The Committee estimates that the electrification 
of all the 51,500 track-miles of steam-operated 
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running lines and sidings in Great Britain, exclud- 
ing branch and other lines where the traffic would 
not warrant the expenditure, would cost approxi- 
mately £261,000,000, on which the return should 
be 7 per cent., leaving a profit margin of 2 per 
cent. after meeting interest charges on the capital 
expenditure involved. A further outlay of 

,o00,000 on the conversion of additional 
suburban lines is estimated to yield an annual 
revenue of 45,850,000 or 13 per cent. on the cost. 
Finally, the Central Electricity Board, which is 
to furnish the current, provides the transmission 
lines, and supplies and equips, but does not operate, 
the substations, will either by itself, or in conjunc- 
tion with other supply concerns, be required to find 
another £80,000,000. This makes a grand total 
of £386,000,000. 

The Committee does not suggest how the money 
is to be found or who is to find it, although the 
guarded references to ‘‘ possibly ultimate political 
considerations and implications’ might suggest 
either nationalization, a further stage in the process 
of grouping, or direct or indirect financial assis- 
tance by the Government, such as is already being 
given under the Development Act in connexion 
with a number of new works and improvements 
in hand in various parts of the country. It is 
important to bear these political ‘‘ considerations 
and implications ”’ in mind, since it has been freely 
rumoured for some time that a scheme of closer 
grouping, resulting ultimately in nationalization, 
was under consideration. Such nationalization 
might be on the lines of the Central Electricity 
Board—a co-ordination of authority possibly 
embracing road transport, under expert commer- 
cial management, and free from political control. 

No one is likely to quarrel with the Committee’s 
conclusion that although electrification on the scale 
suggested by them would represent an undertak- 
ing of a “‘ magnitude unique in the history of 
world enterprise,”’ the expense should not be a 
deterrent to a most serious consideration of the 
scheme. But the root factor of the situation is, 
and always has been, a question of economics. 
Railway electrification justifies itself financially 
under certain clearly defined conditions; (a) either 
the existing traffic must be heavy or there must be 
a certainty of a considerable increase if improved 
transport facilities are provided; (b) the saving in 
fuel costs may justify the expenditure; (c) failing 
conversion to electrical traction it would be neces- 
sary to incur heavy expenditure on additional run- 
ning tracks and station enlargement, and experi- 
ence has proved that outlay on such works is not so 
likely to increase traffic to the same extent as 
electrification. Finally, (d) operating economies 
other than those outlined may warrant the 
expenditure. 

These conditions largely exist in Great Britain, 
where electrification would also reduce the fuel bill. 


It is cheaper to burn coal in a few large generating 
stations than in some twenty thousand locomotive 
fireboxes, and the railway companies would be 
relieved of the uneconomic operation of hauling 
coal trains for their requirements, which involves 
the provision and maintenance of thousands of 
wagons for no other purpose. But the electrifica- 
tion of the whole system is another matter, and it 
is perhaps open to question whether arguments for 
wholesale electrification in England apply to much 
of Scotland and Wales, where traffic is consider- 
ably lighter. On the other hand, partial electrifi- 
cation involves the cost of maintaining two forms 
of traction, and prevents the fullest economic bene- 
fits possible, which are contingent on current being 
generated on a very large scale, so as to bring down 
the unit price. These considerations require the 
most careful examination. 

One aspect of the report has passed almost 
unnoticed. The whole of the Committee’s 
estimates is based on an expert survey, carried 
out in admirable detail, of only two selected sec- 
tions of main line. These are the old Great 
Northern main line from King’s Cross to Leeds, 
and the Crewe-Carlisle and Crewe-Liverpool sec- 
tions of the London, Midland and Scottish. So far 
as concerns the estimates for these particular 
sections the figures may be accepted without 
reserve, but it by no means follows that they are 
applicable to the whole of the country’s mileage. 
Therefore, while the estimated return of over 7 per 
cent. may be justified, it would be desirable to 
investigate the whole position still more exhaus- 
tively before accepting the figure as final. 

On balance, the Committee has made out a 
good case for electrification, subject to certain 
reservations. These are, that before proposing 
the conversion of the whole system, a start might 
be made with certain selected main routes and on 
such suburban areas as those round Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Birmingham and 
Glasgow, for instance, and that it should be made 
clear that the money can be forthcoming without 
imposing an extra burden on the community. There 
are also important technical considerations, such as 
the use of electricity for shunting purposes, with 
which it is outside our province to deal, but which 
have an important bearing on the whole question. 
Finally, we may caution the public against accept- 
ing the wild stories put forward in the Stunt Press 
of 120-mile-an-hour express trains resulting from 
electrification. It is in the highest degree unlikely 
that electrification, on however large a scale, would 
have any material effect on the speed of the fastest 
trains now running, although it should affect a 
material increase in average speeds, including 
those of goods trains. It might even accelerate 
the progress of those leisurely expensive trains, the 
** Royal Scot ” and the ‘‘ Flying Scotsman.” 


-THE SHANGHAI REPORT 


NTICIPATIONS in the Saturpay Review of 
March 28 of what Mr. Justice Feetham may 
recommend for the future constitution of 
Shanghai appear to be amply borne out by the first 
section of his report. Like the Simon Commission, 
Judge Feetham states the problem first, and holds over 


his solution for a fortnight later. As aman he probably 


sympathizes with the Nationalists’ aims; as a judge 
he can only set down the facts: and on these there 
can hardly be any doubt as to the general nature of the 
finding. No statement could better support the 
standing contention of foreigners in the Far East that 
the rule of law is non-existent in China. After such a 
preamble any thought of the wholesale surrender 
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adumbrated by Chinese politicians in public speeches 
is impossible. 

That the Chinese have moved in recent years no one 
could deny. There is less difference in principle 
between their jurisdiction outside, and the foreign 
jurisdiction inside the Settlement than there was once; 
but in practice there is all the world between them. 
Striving to imitate the West, the modern Chinese have 
learnt something of its ways and it should be the natural 
function of the West, through Shanghai, to teach them 
more, and how to apply what they learn. Unfortu- 
nately, the only thing which modern China most resents 
is the suggestion that she needs instruction of any kind. 
How far that attitude is justified when it comes to 
practical questions of managing other people’s property 
in a highly complicated modern city like Shanghai and 
of preserving the security it has always enjoyed amid 
surrounding chaos, foreigners are justly entitled to 
inquire. The result of Judge Feetham’s inquiry is not 
encouraging for Young China’s present hopes. 

The chapter on the District Court of Shanghai is 
specially important. Here is a court working in the 
light of world publicity, where the Chinese might be 
expected to show the very best they can do. Yet 
evidences of secret influence and intimidation abound. 
In criminal cases the Court’s record is ‘‘ encouraging ’’ ; 
Municipal Council and police have not much cause for 
complaint, though even thus Judge Feetham speaks of 
‘‘ serious dangers latent in the background, against 
which no adequate safeguards ”’ appear. But in civil 
cases the position is ‘‘ less satisfactory,” and it is 
clear that foreigners have the utmost difficulty in 
obtaining redress against a Chinese defendant. 

Elsewhere in the Report Judge Feetham comments 
adversely on ‘‘ the close association between some of 
the administrative organs of the Chinese municipality 
and the local committees of the Kuomintang.’”? These 
committees, the notorious Tangpu, have done more 
to make Nanking hated in China than anything else. 
The Shanghai Tangpu is particularly virulent; as 
Judge Feetham shows, it is labouring to get com- 
plete control of the municipality and only the judges 
of the District Court know what they have to endure 
from it. The insecurity of individual liberty is seen 
in the repeated attempts by the Court to arrest persons 
resident in the Settlement and hand them over to the 
Chinese authorities outside, of course at their dicta- 
tion, which is dead against the agreement constitut- 
ing the Court. 

But what if the day came when there was no 
Council? We get the answer in Judge Feetham’s final 
conclusion, that Chinese and non-extra-territorial 
foreigners can resort to the Courts, but they will not 
obtain there ‘‘ any effective protection against the 
illegal acts of officials, of military authorities and of 
party organizations.’’ In other words, that is virtually 
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what was said by the International Commission 

to examine China’s fitness for the abolition of extra 
territoriality five years ago. It really disposes of the 
whole claim for any change in the status of Shanghai, 

Since, however, a compromise must be found the 
best is that of the Municipal Council (as mentioned in 
our former article), to bring the local Chinese who 
have the greatest interest in preserving Shanghai's 
stability, by gradual steps into full co-operation in its 
government. 

The Chinese bankers, in a memorandum to Judge 
Feetham, urged the adoption of ‘‘ a law or charter 
providing for a wide measure of self-government and 
applicable to Shanghai as a whole, with a unified 
Chinese Administrative Control.’’ They felt, however 
‘that the security which Shanghai afforded must be 
maintained and improved.” How they expect to get 
that without the protection of foreign ascendancy and 
the rule of law, they do not say. 

Somewhere within these two schemes it a 
inevitable that Judge Feetham must find his solution, 
There is no other practicable path. The conception 
of a Greater Shanghai including all the foreign and 
Chinese areas under a self-responsive government has 
appealed to many thinking Chinese and would pro- 
bably satisfy foreigners, if officials, military 
authorities and party organizations,’’ and especially 
the omnivorous tax-gatherer, could be kept rigidly at 
arm’s length. 

What Judge Feetham will say on the burning con- 
troversy of the extra-settlement roads—of which there 
is now a huge network inhabited by foreigners—is 
still anxiously awaited. The council claim the right, 
under the Land Regulations, to buy land outside the 
Settlement, make roads and police them. The Chinese 
strenuously deny this, and there has been much friction 
and feeling on the subject. It would not be surprising 
if Judge Feetham decided against the Council, whose 
reading of the Land Regulations is the more open 
to question in that, when they were framed, hardly 
anyone thought of living outside Settlement limits. 

A most important aspect of Judge Feetham’s report 
is that it carries much farther than Shanghai alone, 
and directly, though, of course, not intentionally, 
cuts the ground clean from under Sir Miles Lampson’s 
blissful negotiations with Dr. C. T. Wang for the 
abolition of extra-territoriality. If Chinese Courts can- 
not protect the individual in Shanghai, how much 
less will they do so in the remote interior? Nanking’s 
anxiety ‘‘ to make good’ may be accepted, but her 
arm, as Judge Feetham shows, is very short. The 
plain truth is that politics are still too unstable, and 
even the ultimate shape which Government will 
assume too uncertain, for new and quite unnecessary 
responsibilities to be put upon the much burdened 
shoulders of ther reformers. 


THE SPANISH REPUBLIC 


[From Our SPANISH CORRESPONDENT ] 


and their women-folk hurrying back from 

Gibraltar into the Spanish town of La Linea, to 
take part in the excitement of the national holiday pro- 
claimed to celebrate the birth of the Spanish Republic, 
and on their faces I saw the same eager look of expec- 
tancy that one sees on the face of a child tugging at his 
mother’s hand to hurry her home to some long-promised 
pleasure, some long-awaited toy. 

What are the benefits that these people have been led 
to expect so eagerly of their Republic, and why have 
they hailed the downfall of the dynasty with such uni- 
versal joy? 

There is unfortunately little doubt that the answer to 
both questions is that the wave of social unrest which 


"Tne afternoon I watched the Spanish workmen 


has passed across Europe has at last reached Spain, a 
country notoriously many years behind Western Europe 
in social progress. The strong dictatorship of Primo 
de Rivera, and the strict control of the Press, were the 
breakwaters which for seven years prevented the effect 
of the wave being felt, but the fall of the former and 
the lifting of the censorship in February—only for a 
few days at first—permitted the troubled waters to 
sweep across the country with irresistible force. Ut 
doubtedly communistic influences have been at work, 
and rumour has it that a large amount of “ Red” 
money has been entering the country within the last 
year, but communism is a seed that bears fruit only on 
ground already fertilized by general discontent, and the 
foreign observer sees plenty of reasons for dissatis- 
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faction among the Spanish working classes, both in 
town and country. What are now the necessities of 
life to the workmen of other countries, such as sugar, 
tea, butter, tobacco, are luxuries still almost unobtain- 
able by the poorer classes in Spain. Thus, to take 
only one example, sugar, which costs 2d. a pound in 
Gibraltar, costs at least 6d. for an inferior quality in 
the neighbouring Spanish town of La Linea. The 
reason for this is the high Spanish tariff on all imported 

s, a tariff which appears to have little effect on 

ish enterprise in the production of similar goods 
in Spain, from sugar at one end of the scale to motor- 
cars at the other. On the other hand, direct income 
tax on the wealthier classes is light and, it is said, 
very largely evaded. 

In the country, the spirit of discontent has been 
fostered firstly by itinerant agitators from the towns, 
and secondly by ‘‘ absentee landlordism,’’ which has 
become a national scandal. Herein lies a charge that 
the aristocracy of Spain will find very hard to answer 
if they should ever be called to account. Their dis- 
inclination to live on their estates, or to use their 
country houses as anything more than shooting-boxes 
for a month or so in each year, has become notorious. 
They, or their women-folk for them, insist on living in 
the big towns, and their estates are left in the hands 
of middle-class agents, only too often lazy, incompetent, 
or flagrantly dishonest, whose interests are firstly for 
themselves, secondly for their employers, and lastly for 
the peasants, who come a very bad third. 

It is now to be seen whether the new Government 
realizes the true causes of discontent, and is able to 
remedy them, or whether it is composed, as many 
allege, of yet another happy gang of grafters, whose 
sole object in turning out the monarchy was to get their 
own hands deep into the national till. 

But if they are honest and capable men, they would 
perhaps be well advised to ask themselves the reasen 
for Mussolini’s popularity in Italy on the one hand, 
and for the national hatred for the late Primo de 
Rivera on the other. For whereas Mussolini started 
his reforms at the bottom of the social scale, and did 
everything in his power to improve the living conditions 


of the poorer classes, often by arbitrary methods such 
as the beating of profiteers, Primo started at the top, 
built excellent roads, pushed on harbour works, 
improved the public services—all of them to the 
ultimate benefit of the people, no doubt—but left 
considerations of their immediate welfare, such as the 
price of the necessities of life or the education of their 
children, to be dealt with later. 

Unfortunately, the new Government, even if it has 
the best will in the world, is here faced with a serious 
difficulty. The Republican candidates were known 
throughout the country as Republican-Socialists, and 
were so called on all the electioneering posters; it still 
remains to be seen to what extent the country voted 
for them as Republicans and to what extent as 
Socialists. There are grave fears that in many parts 
communistic theories have made great progress, and 
since the Republic was proclaimed, landowners have 
already in several places near Gibraltar been invited 
by their workpeople to divide up the land among 
them ‘‘ as it is now a Republic.’’ Similarly, many of 
the inhabitants of this Spanish frontier town are under 
the impression that the Customs are shortly to be 
abolished, or greatly modified, so that they will be 
able to do their household shopping and buy luxuries 
ad lib. in Gibraltar. It is to be feared that their hopes 
will be disappointed, as it must be a long time before 
Spain can devise taxes to replace her tariff revenue, 
even if she wishes to do so, which is very doubtful. 

When the poorer classes realize that their brand-new 
Republic is merely the same dog with a different 
collar, there will either be a violent reaction in the 
direction of the monarchy, or the hydra of communism 
will raise its hideous heads in yet another country of 
poor old Europe. Spaniards of the upper classes have 
little faith in the composition or future unity of the 
new Government, and are inclined to fear the latter 
contingency, but as the Army and Navy are still very 
largely monarchical in sympathy beneath the surface, 
their fears should perhaps not be taken too seriously. 
There are, at any rate, many who think that before 
the end of the year the King will be recalled to clear 
up the mess. 


RED MOSCOW’S LABOUR DAY 


By Srrpar IKBAL ALI SHAH 


N London the first day of May is celebrated as 

Labour Day. Processions and open-air meetings 

mark the occasion, also in other European 
cities, but in Russia the May Day celebrations have a 
colour of their own. 

The festive spirit captures Moscow on the last day 
of April. Bar shopping, little is done that day; the 
housewives are laying in a stock of provisions for at 
least two days and three nights. Bazaars are crowded 
—I say bazaars advisedly, for Russia is still half 
Asiatic—and brisk trade is being done on the day 
previous to the celebration, when all trade stands 
still. 

Lusty blonde women with shapeless hats on their 
heads, but oftener tucked under their arms, are moving 
in masses’ from stall to stall fingering this, lifting 
that, asking : Pachom? Pachom?—‘‘ How much is it? 
What is the price?’’—stuffing things in shopping 
baskets or tossing them away with Etah Sleeshkam 
Dogra !—‘‘ It is too much, the price is unfair ’’—for 
they are keener buyers than their sisters in Regent 
Street: so they flit from shop to shop, from booth to 
booth in a mad rush to finish their purchases before 
closing time at six. 

Not so in the provinces. For weeks together, ‘‘ the 
voice of Kremlin ’’ has prepared the peasants for May 
Day. At every village public square propaganda has 
poured into rustic ears from the loud speaker. ‘‘ Come 
and see in Moscow the preparedness of those who 


have rescued you from the lash of the Tsars. Come, 
come !’’ it has said every day during April. The 
average peasant is not politically minded, but yet most 
love a gala fair, a chance to have a night of revelry 
in the streets ‘‘ where all men are equal.’’ So begins 
the journey towards-the capital from the most out- 
landish parts of Soviet Russia. 

Men, women and children can be seen trekking for 
miles outside the city. ‘* How far is it?’’ they ask; 
‘‘ Okala Versty,”’ only a verst, they are told, and 
they move on. They come singly, in pairs, in droves; 
on ponies, lumbering camels or merely on foot, 
trudging along their several routes. 

A batch of travellers wend their way from due south- 
east. Horses’ hoofs are heard, the braying of donkeys, 
the gurgling moan of dromedaries mingling with the 
curses and shouts of the drivers; men on horseback, 
veiled women holding on to children perched perilously 
on small donkeys, a camel blundering into a mule, 
which kicks and kicks till it can throw off its burden, 
a little beady-eyed mullah all the way from the Golden 
Samarkand; an ox stumbles on a stone and sends 
the green-tea sacks hurtling down a ravine. The 
curses of the faithful from the shrine of Central Asia 
arise, as they stand watching the sacks of provisions 
roll away—lost for ever. ‘‘ Of a truth!” say these 
sons of old Islam, ‘‘ there is a devil in this road.”’ 

Bound for the same scene of rejoicing in Moscow 
comes another group: peasants of the Ukraine, farm 
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labourers from the far-off Black Sea littoral. Hefty 
men from the South in tight breeches, long boots 
and with cloth caps set at a rakish angle, haughty 
Cossacks with large skin hats on hill ponies; women 
of Kharkoff shouting, Veregee tees, beregee tes |— 
Have a care!’’—carefully: as their heavy-footed 
husbands secure a falling samovar on the pony’s back. 

The two caravans join; laughing and singing the 
comrades of East and West move on, thrilled by their 
vernal freedom. Slowly on and onward they move, 
now enveloped in dust of their own making, now 
making their way between groves of trees in fresh 
emerald green. And, all of a sudden, as it were, 
like a fairy castle, Holy Mother Moscow comes in 
view. 

A curious blend of East and West as you see it 
at a distance. Onion-shaped domes with spires on 
the churches, and modern squarely set buildings; over 
all rise the gaunt and grey walls of the Kremlin, 
frowning down on the river Moscova that washes 
its feet. Into this phantom city enter the caravans 
of ‘‘ the seven peoples of Russia,’’ on the eve of 
their greatest May Day celebration. 

Next day Moscow is full to overflowing. More 
than fifty thousand strangers have entered its gates; 
and accommodation is scarce. The new arrivals sit 
or lie where they can, under a balcony, in a door- 
way, or beneath an outstretched sheet. They 
spread their clothes, sit and cook food or make tea 
and play on lute or concertina. They sing, and sing 
well, too, and are supremely happy. It is a busy day 
for the officials, too, for different units, who are to 
parade the next day, are pouring into the city and 
receive orders for their quarters. 

But when night descends, it is one living picture of 
red, for both official and private buildings are bathed 
in dull red light. Theatres and cinemas are thronged, 
and you could not get a seat that night even if you 
offered twenty-four shillings instead of the three which 
a Communist pays. These buildings are draped in red, 
and red lights play upon them. Pedlars sell nothing 
but red articles, red flags, red artificial flowers, even 
red boot-laces. On the distant tower the red star 
blinks with its electric lights, blinks again and keeps 
on blinking. Moscow goes to bed—if it goes to bed at 
all that night—under a red glow; only to see red again 
on rising. 

The Red Square, which is about a mile long, where 
from the top of Lenin’s tomb, under the walls of 
Kremlin, the Commander-in-Chief takes the salute, is, 
of course, inaccessible for quite half a mile of its 
approaches are barred. Early in the morning some 
fifteen thousand troops march to the square to set the 
stage for the greater display to come. Exactly at ten 
is dead silence. The Commander-in-Chief takes his 
place on the top of Lenin’s tomb, the officer command- 
ing the Capital’s garrison marches his men past the 
saluting base. Others follow and then others. The 
Air Force turns out in splendid style, and the sailors 
look hardened to their jobs ; erect, efficient, defiant. No 
drag-tailed crouch, or tattered clothes, but dressed in 
dust-yellow or dark green uniforms, with helmets or 
the flat caps of their units. 

Again and again a million voices rise and fall in 
cheers as different units parade. I say a million with- 
out exaggeration, for in that vast area a mile long. was 
a sea of faces, swaying in excitement like barley in the 
wind. The aeroplanes roar overhead, the Inter- 
nationale is sung and sung again: it is difficult to 
imagine a noisier place. It is deafening, uproarious. 

But the women’s army strikes one mute. Big women, 
mostly young, with carefree, determined steps march 
past. Hatless, wearing fairly long skirts, and holding 
bayoneted rifles in workman-like fashion: but when 
their machine-gun unit passed the tomb of Lenin, the 
crowd and the regular troops lost all control, and every 
throat roared cheers to see the young girls caressing 
their weapons in their lorries. _The Commander-in- 
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Chief’s hand lifted and dropped, the officers with him 
looked radiant. This was the might of Moscow. 

Kato’ryi chah’s ?—‘* What time it is?”’—asks some. 
one, and you find it is mid-day. The official parade has 
lasted a full two hours. But it is just the beginning of 
the popular demonstration, for batches of unarmed 
citizens holding banners, shouting and singing the 
praises of the Revolution or swelling the air with the 
songs of the ‘ Volga Boatmen ’ come in batch after 
batch, hundreds, even thousands, singing, laughing 
shouting, mad with excitement as they pass through 
the square where history lies buried. 

Till late that night there is a round of revelry and 
orgy of sight-seeing, and homage to the tomb of Lenin, 
Bands of youths full of vodka, worked up like children 
with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, parade the 
streets singing, dancing and making merry. Po’sng 
lee?—** Is it late?’’—one calls aloud, much past mid. 
night. ‘‘No, no,’’ they shout in chorus, till they fall 
exhausted, and in the morning trek back satisfied to 
Turkestan or the cornfields of the Volga; for they have 
seen and partaken in the annual pilgrimage to the 
political shrine which is Holy Mother Moscow. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
By AprIAN Bury 


F all the modern pictures, so-called, now on 

[ exibition at Burlington House were gathered 

together and placed in one room we should be 
confronted with a large collection that might satisfy 
even those amateurs of art who hate tradition 
and persist in abusing the Royal Academy. 

The Hundred and Sixty-third Exhibition is at least 
memorable for the hospitality it has given to the 
clamour of new ideas. If there is nothing quite as 
staggering ’’’ as Lurcat, there are many paintings 
that could never have been hung as recently as ten 
years ago. And these works are not by obscure revolu- 
tionaries. Many of them, indeed, are by Royal 
Academicians themselves. 

Posterity will not accuse Mr. Augustus John of a 
lack of courage and invention. His work can never 
sink into the slough of competitive and professional 
portraiture. All his life he has been a student with 
experimental mind and hand. His study of Viscount 
D’Abernon is majestic. The standing pose is full of 
dignity, and the simplification of the features has 
been accomplished without losing the likeness. The 
conception has something of the strength of an 
El Greco, impulsive in paint and austere in construc- 
tion. But it is a picture that will not bear too close 
scrutiny, for Mr. John in these days has no interest 
in details and quality of paint. ‘ Viscount D’Abernon’ 
is a sketch, but a masterly one. 

The study of Lord Lonsdale, in a similar manner, by 
Sir John Lavery, on the opposite wall, will attract 
admirers. The resemblance is unmistakable, and if 
the details of the face are more laboriously worked than 
those of Viscount D’Abernon, the curtain and coach 
and suggestion of the House of Lords in the back- 
ground, more theatrical, both works approximate in 
style. 

.— a perfect painting of a face we must turn to Mrs. 
Swynnerton’s unique picture of Colwyn Erasmus 
Arnold Philipps. Here we find a profound realization of 
character combined with intense technical concentra- 
tion. The head and hands are wrought with infinite 
care. This study of a boy is a highly finished work in 
which none of the facts of nature are ignored. It is 
not such a magnificent whole as this artist’s portrait of 
Dame Fawcett exhibited last year, because the loose 


doublet that the boy is wearing tends to throw the body 
out of proportion to the legs, but the picture will take 


its place among supreme portraits. 
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Sir William Orpen surprises us with three composi- 
tions. They will excite interest and discussion, for 
suggest that the most skilful technician of our 
time is searching for a new method of expression. The 
‘tures showing Christ on an ass, and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden, reveal a simplicity that we had not 
associated with Sir William. We can only suspect that 
even he is not above the noise of ‘* modernism,’’ but 
we still prefer him in his admirable portrait of Edward 
Baron, one of the most striking in the exhibition. 
Conspicuous among the increasing number of fine 
women painters is Miss Cathleen Mann, with three 
raits on the line. These exhibits bring this painter 
into the forefront of contemporary artists. Miss Mann 
paints with her mind as well as with her hand. 
Possessing a poetic appreciation of humanity, she is 
never obvious in her vision. She has the wit to 
combine all that is intelligible and worthy in modern 
art with great power of form and construction. She 
has not wilfully tried to forget her drawing, but uses 
it originally for the interpretation of character. And 
she has a colour sense as unusual as it is distinguished. 
The portrait of ‘ Marita Ross ’ is dramatic in presenta- 
tion, and yet the essential tenderness of this gipsy-like 
face is not altogether sacrificed to the rapid and 
spontaneous vigour of Miss Mann’s ability. This is a 
rait of outstanding power. 

Mr. Phillip Connard has escaped from the strong 
drawing and brilliant colour, once typical of his work, 
into pale impressions. His phantom-like groups of 

le do not convince us that he is discovering a 
better method of revelation. In their thinness of 
paint these pictures have the effect of water-colours. 

The several portraits by Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen 
must add to the reputation of a painter who never com- 
promises with his genius for seizing upon the dominant 
spirit of the masculine face. It was not for nothing 
that Mr. Greiffenhagen spent so many years as an 
illustrator, a branch of art which modern criticism 
affects to despise. Yet the strength of Mr. Greiffen- 
hagen’s work is in his masterly drawing, and the 
ingenuity with which he eliminates all that is super- 
fluous, retaining the breadth of an impression with care- 
ful finish, harmony of design and unity of paint- 
quality. 

Mr. Richard Sickeart’s sketch of Mrs. Robert van 
Buren Emmons and Child ’ neither amuses nor inspires 
us. We have the feeling that some of Mr. Sickert’s 
Academy pictures are not intended seriously. When 
he desires, Mr. Sickert is among the most important 
and thoughtful painters, but there is no thought in this 
haphazard effort, no colour and no compositional value. 

A subject picture that will be popular is Mr. Keith 

Henderson’s ‘* snapshot ’’ of a group of sailors in the 
act of drinking and merrymaking in a café. They are 
suddenly confronted with an elderly woman, holding a 
bible. The painting is appropriately called ‘ The Word.’ 
We congratulate the artist on the cleverness of the 
accidental poses of his revellers and their surprise at the 
religious interrupter. ‘Quite apart from the story, the 
picture is a work of art which reveals considerable 
knowledge of the figure and the power to express it 
without unnecessary labour. Mrs. Dod Procter’s 
nude, ‘ Tall Child,’ comes nearer to the life than her 
usual work. It has more colour and is a fine piece of 
drawing, but otherwise uninteresting. Mr. Arnold 
Mason’s study of ‘ The Sculptor, Eric Schilsky ’ is a 
quiet and sensitive piece of work, and particularly good 
in the painting of the face and hands. 
_ The exhibition as a whole is more variously attrac- 
tive than the average annual collection at Burlington 
House. There are, perhaps, too many portraits, but 
this is inevitable when so many. painters depend on this 
kind, of art for a livelihood. While we could indicate 
effigies, even by famous men, which are only suitable 
for the covers of sweet boxes, we are heartened by the 
inclusion this year of many original works of genuine 
artistic feeling and ideal intention. 


This is no doubt due to an expansion of interest and 
taste on the part of the selecting committee. The 
Royal Academy keeps up with the times. It has the 
genius of absorbing nearly everybody of real talent. 

The sculpture and water-colours will be reviewed in 
a subsequent issue. 


ARE WE BECOMING ROBOTS? 
By R. Haynes 


HE desire to be delivered from self-conscious- 

ness, the bitter solicitude of — individual 

responsibility and reasoning, led men in other 
ages to dissolve their minds in drunkenness and sexual 
sensation. These escapes from their own humanity 
were brief, and were, moreover, attended by no 
delusion of moral superiority : even the most frenzied 
lovers of the Romantic Movement prided themselves 
rather on their sensibility than on their virtue. 

These methods of escape have become far less 
satisfactory. It is realized that drunkenness produces 
ill-health : and the period of freedom to be procured 
sexually is much shorter now that psycho-analysis 
claims to explain passionate love by physical lust; for 
the mind, distrusting the mirage of bodily attraction, 
cannot abandon itself in emotion and is only to be 
forgotten during the actual instant of its drowning 
by the flesh. 

Our era has therefore been compelled to discover 
another way of deliverance from the loneliness of 
personality, and has found a most insidious method 
in the exploitation of the herd instinct. 

Already, all over the world, three influences of 
incalculable strength are laying the foundations of such 
a community : humanitarian philosophy, industrialism 
and science. 

The first may be exemplified by the work of Mr. 
Wells, whose conceptions of a purely immanent God 
to be realized in the purposes of society, of a collective 
immortality, and of an extremely complex and highly 
organized state, have moulded with passion the minds 
of many men, and are to be found perfectly worked 
out in every ant heap by the roadside. 

Upon the unthinking the influence of big business 
is exerted by the reiteration of ‘‘ slogans ’’ and the 
creation of habits. A favourite idea, far removed 
from its origin in St. Benedict’s connexion of labour 
and prayer, is that work is an ultimate good, an end 
in itself. Many poor men feel lost, bored and wicked 
at holiday time: and many more rich men, especially 
in America, also accept this notion as a matter of 
course : it is obvious that both classes are dangerously 
near the blind, drugged toil of the hive. 

There are three habits made by industrial activity 
which conduce to an insect state of mind: that of 
living in cities, that of mechanical obedience and that 
of excessive specialization. The town dweller, warm 
within the noise, the streets, the tunnels he has made 
for his protection and convenience, comes to be sodden 
with security, to believe in the omnipotence of his 
kind, to think the activities of his community 
supremely important. He has forgotten hunger, fear 
and strangeness and, safe in his petty existence from 
the knowledge of the stars and the cold of wholesome 
terror, he leads a life closely akin to that of the bee, 
warm in the narrow, teeming passages of the comb. 
Like the bee he follows his appointed work without 
thought of change: and like the bee he becomes ever 
more delicately adapted to the conditions of his toil. 

Such physical modifications as the hands of the 
weaver have long been known, but the new knowledge 
of industrial psychology may bring the power to 
mould and to alter the very mind of man. And this is 
one of the most dangerous ways by which science 
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is leading humanity towards the static contented 
perfection of the insect world. Another is the study 
of eugenics, a theory whose application would 
necessitate that, as in the hive, only certain special- 
ized individua.s should be permitted to breed: and 
another, a departure yet further from the human 
norm, is the investigation of the possibility that in a 
few centuries the fertilized egg-cell may be nourished 
and developed apart from the maternal body. Already 
the existence of vast numbers of women who will 
never marry is providing a class of sterile, sexless 
workers such as constitute the main population of 
apiaries. 

Since fully Yormulated ideas are those which have 
the least influence, I have not mentioned those of 
politics till now, but in this connexion it is significant 
to observe how Marxian Communism, with its con- 
ception of the individual as a cog in a vast eternal 
machine, has aroused an almost religious fervour in 
thousands not only of those who are rebels against 
injustice but also of men bored with the sordid narrow- 
ness of their daily lives and desirous of deliverance 
from the burden of personality. 

Even education, even education in England, most 
conservative of countries, is gradually being modified 
to produce the characteristics of the insect. It no 
longer tends to the end of wisdom for its own sake. 
Very much more stress is laid upon the formation of 
what is called ‘‘ character,’’ which means the aptitude 
to imitate an approved type and the ability unreservedly 
to wallow in such debaucheries of the herd instinct 
as ‘‘ team-games.’’ It would rightly be considered 
immoral to teach a child to escape from the prison 
of his self by exploiting the instinct of sex: yet this 
is at least a human characteristic, and leads to the 
cultivation of individual beauty. No schoolmaster, 
however, is ashamed of exhorting his pupils to aban- 
don the semblance of men and to ‘‘ play the game.” 

The adoption of the only cure for this hival trend 
is unlikely: for it lies in agricultural life; in the 
willing knowledge and fear of time and death and 
the inexorable stars; and in the acceptance of that 
solitude, physical and mental, which may make a man 
a beast or a god, but which at least preserves him 
from becoming an insect. 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS TALKIED 


By REGINALD BERKELEY 


films, that I write films, that I purpose to go on 

writing films and that I am concerned and 
jealous for the excellence of British pictures, seeing, 
as I do, the tawdry influences that are at work to 
debase the industry. 

Be it also known that I have the greatest affec- 
tion for good American. I really like it. The toothsome 
slang of the Middle West and the forms of American 
style; their use of ‘‘ have,’’ for example, and their fond- 
ness for (with us) obsolete participle endings, such as 
‘“ gotten ’’; these things are to me attractive. Their 
style exhibits the strong conservatism of the American 
character, elsewhere markedly shown in their constitu- 
tion. How many people, by the way, realize 
that the American constitution, in the executive, 
presents us with a full-scale working model of 
the English constitution as it was in the time 
of George III, and that if anyone happens to 
want to form a fairly exact idea of the powers of 
the Crown of England, before the Pitts cracked it and 
Queen Victoria dropped the pieces, he has only to 
study the powers of the President of the United States. 
The powers of the French President is another story ; 
and they furnish the student of comparative constitu- 
tional history with an interesting illustration of the 
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growth, in the eighty odd years that s 
framing of the two of the 
cratic notion that the Head of the State should be 
Figurehead, and that the power should lie with ta 
Parliamentary leader at the head of the Cabinet. All 
this, however, parenthetically. Some day I will write 
of these matters, and also of the changes introduced 
in the light of experience, when the German Republic 
was framed. Meanwhile, of English as she is talkied 
which brings us back to American. Y 
It would, as Beachcomber’s Mr. Thake might sa 
‘* be idle to deny ’’ that the English of many talkies is 
neither good English nor good American, but a kind 
of bastard combination impregnated with German 
Nobody objects to a healthy slang phrase or two. But 
speech in which all the characters all the time are 
boobs ’’ and ‘‘ babies ’’ and janes ’’ and frails ” 
and in which everybody who has not got ‘‘ hot lips” is 
either ‘‘ dumb ”’ (which being German in origin does 
not mean speechless, but stupid) or ‘‘ lit,”” which means 
drunk—speech that from beginning to end is one 
cascade of illiterate vulgarity—well, in the pet phrase 
of the studio it strikes me as being absolutely “‘lousy.” 
And it is really unforgivable, when, in addition, the 
thing is a mere imitation—which is the sad state of 
affairs in this country, for America is fast dropping it. 
You cannot blame America for the original talki- 
ese. They made their pictures in accordance with 
a formula based on the fact that the bulk of their 
audiences would be half-educated immigrant communi- 
ties in the big cities—Wops and Bohunks as they are 
known—whose only common language was the limited 
patois from which talki-ese originated. Hence the 
famous dictum that pictures should be conceived and 
written down to the intelligence of a twelve-year-old 
child. Obviously a necessity, in catering for a mis- 
cellaneous community with as yet no genuine common 
language; and if in doing so the picture makers 
happened to contribute to a general debasement of 
American, that was America’s own affair. What I 
object to is the same standard being set for the intelli- 
gent and homogeneous audiences in Great Britain. 
Observe this does not imply that American pictures are 
not good. There are many excellent American pictures 
—especially of a spectacular kind. There are good 
British pictures, too, but they are fewer, for the 
unfortunate thing is that the British film industry, 
despite all the money poured into it by the public, 
and the powerful protection of the Quota, has 
hitherto been unable to compete on terms of equality 
with the American product. Consequently our film 
people have tended to look principally towards America 
forall their standards. Usually they have had an un- 
erring eye for the worst qualities and have contrived to 
miss the points of merit—originality in direction, 
camera angles, lighting—which could be copied with 
advantage. The conventions they have principally 
seized upon have been the sillier kind of sex story and 
talki-ese; and the awful truth is that inferior imita- 
tion-American pictures, talki-ese and all, are being 
made up and down this country; and that the average 
British director, if he had a script prepared for him 
by Shaw or Maugham or Eugene O’Neill or even 
Shakespeare (especially Shakespeare), would cross out 
the dialogue and substitute talki-ese ; and the ‘‘babies” 
and the ‘‘ boobs ”’ and the ‘‘ frails ’’ would one by one 
creep into the plot, and before they had rubbernecked 
halfway through the picture, the author would not 
recognize one word of his dialogue or one incident of 
his play. 
This does not mean that there are no serious artists 
working at film production. But they get little enough 
encouragement. Anthony Asquith made a worthy job 
of Ernest Raymond’s ‘ Tell England.’ Only there were 
no ‘‘ frails ” ; and the gunmen were not of the American 
brand; and so he was slammed by Mr. Swaffer for pro 
ducing a dull picture. I mention this because the film 
critics must take part of the blame. They have helped 
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to clamp this awful technique on the industry by their 

me and utterly indiscriminating praise of almost 
every film that ever came out of Hollywood. Which 
brings us to another aspect of the matter. Really, we 
shall need to create new superlatives, if the film puffers 
don’t call a truce. They will leave us with no adjec- 
tives atall. If, for instance, Gloria Eveningstar is ‘‘the 
world’s stupendous Love-Queen,’’ what are we to say 
about Cleopatra? The other day a picture was adver- 
tised as ‘* fierce joy-thrill, love drama.’’ It was really 
avery silly and commonplace story. “‘ Thrilling ’’ long 

ceased to mean anything. ‘‘ Heart-searing ” 
means rather weakly sentimental. Sometimes I wonder 
whether the film puffers must not be conducting some 
private competition with the folk who design the news- 

r posters. ‘‘ Irish Sweep bombshell ’’ we read 
the other day, as though someone had crept in and 
dynamited the lot ; and for the momem, with the people 
who write these things in my mind, I really wished 
somebody had. 

There is yet another consideration. Say what you 
like and think what you like; but the talkie is growing 
into one of the principal formative influences upon the 
speaking of English. The stage for centuries has 
played an important and valuable part in that direction, 
and its influence has on the whole been good. But the 
provincial stage is fast ceasing to exist. Where 
formerly every town, and even small town, had its 
theatre, and according to its population was on the list 
for first, second or third-class touring companies, only 
the largest towns now have theatres; and even those 
are put to it to fill them. The cinema is universal. 
All to the good if decent work is screened. The 
cinema might easily be made just as valuable education- 
ally as a good library, or psychologically as any whole- 
some mental relaxation. But since it is so largely 
replacing the theatre, the importance of speech should 
not be overlooked. Very serious harm may result, if 
in place of what was a sound influence on the language 
a thoroughly meretricious influence be substituted. 
This is something on which the British Board of Film 
Censors might reasonably keep an eye (or rather an 
ear). Vain hope! The Film Censor is too busy pre- 
venting us from being contaminated by films about God. 
It would never do if a screen play made us think ! 

And so, frankly, the look-out is uninviting. With 
the healthy human contact of the theatre gone, and two 
conflicting mechanical voices struggling for mastery— 
the screen thundering out talki-ese, and the B.B.C. 
fluttering politely in its best Oxford-shading-into- 
Norbiton accent, what fun it will be for the children. 
One remembers the fate of the chameleon who, having 


turned green on green, and red on red, was suddenly 
planted down on a strip of tartan. 


PLUS CA CHANGE 


By H. F. SMALMAN-SMITH 


N May 1, 1851, the Great Exhibition of the 
Work of all Nations was declared open by 
Prince Consort, dreamer of magnificent dreams. 
With our own experience of the preliminaries to 
the realization of any far-reaching scheme, we may 
find much that is sympathetically familiar in tracing the 
Progress of this great step forward in the commercial 
intercourse of nations from inception to accomplishment. 
In June, 1849, the Royal Idealist imparted his great 
Project to a meeting of the Society of Arts, and early 
im the following year a Royal Commission was 
appointed for its promotion. 

Looking backward over an interval of eighty years 
crammed with revolutionary change and with our 
vastly expanded horizons, the emotions excited in 
many quarters by the launching of this unprecedented 

eme upon the world wear an aspect naive, a:d 
even fantastic. The extravagant jostles the grotesque, 


optimism and pessimism compete in their excesses. 
To-day, when international wisdom in permanent 
session at Geneva toils painfully to the elimination 
of warfare from the category of the permissible, and 
the burden of armaments bids fair to crush nations 
for whose protection they are borne, the hailing of 
the first Great World’s Fair as a herald of universal 
peace is grimly pathetic in its way. More remote 
from our sympathies are the apprehensions gravely 
entertained not merely by cranks or visionaries, or i 

States scarred by recent revolution. , 

It all growled and shuddered itself out to no per- 
ceptible result, while the work of organizing the home 
part in the Exhibition in most thorough fashion went 
on apace. Of far more serious menace to the realiza- 
tion of the Prince’s plans was the storm of opposition 
which broke out when the public became aware that 
the Commission proposed that the Great Exhibition 
should have its stately home within the sacred 
precincts of Hyde Park. Suspicion flamed into 
incredulity. Professedly a temporary structure, once 
the building was there, excuse would be found for it 
to stop. The Park would be maimed and ruined. A 
public petition against such ‘‘ profanation ’’ was sent 
to the House of Lords and backed with all the, fiery 
eloquence of Lord Brougham. For a time the whole 
scheme seemed in danger of shipwreck. Reassurance 
came slowly, and the eventual rout of the opposition 
in the House of Commons was unquestionably due in 
very great measure to the steady persistence and 
personal influence of the level-headed Prince-President. 

The essential site triumphantly secured, problems 
of design and building came to the fore and proved 
thorny enough to satisfy the most inveterate glutton 
for trouble. I have before me a mass of Press-cuttings 
and manuscript notes of the time which, in their 
story, suggest an abiding immutability in official 
propensities and methods. [Excellent intentions, 
muddle, inconsistencies, and something like rank 
injustice figure in this very human record. 

For no reward other than the honour and glory 
or advancing the objects of the Exhibition, the world’s 
architects were invited by the Commission to submit 
suggestions and plans not later than April 5, 1850, 
and on May g following the Commission and its 
Building Committee made linked reports. These 
appeared in extenso in The Times of June 3, but their 
purport was sufficiently definitely disclosed in a leading 
article of the Builder on May 25, which is additionally 
interesting in evidencing the appetite of the Commit- 
tee for ‘‘ suggestions ”’ from all quarters and at all 
stages, with a view to the production by itself of a 
sort of omnium gatherum design. ‘‘ The committee 
have selected,’’ remarks this well-informed journal, 
‘* from the 240 plans submitted to them, some sixty, - 
as supplying useful hints, and have named their 
authors; of these they have distinguished a smaller 
number as more particularly entitled to commendation. 
The one plan from which the most advantage has been 
derived is, it appears, the work of a young architect 
residing in Islington, up to this time, as we are told, 
unknown. Founded on these, the Committee have 
themselves prepared a plan, which will be published, 
together with some (possible) elevations, and then 
tenders will be asked for, to be accompanied by such 
suggestions for improvement on the published scheme 
as contractors may think fit to make.’’ ‘ 

The published reports were received with bitter 
criticism and, in particular, the composition of the 4479 
and ‘‘ B”” lists of competitors selected for honourable 
mention.. In the Atheneum of June 22 scathing 
rebuke is dealt out to the Commissioners, especially in 
reference to the injustice done in the preference shown 
to the flights of fancy indulged in by Continental archi- 
tects in contravention to the spirit of the instructions 
issued to competitors, over the designs of their British 
confréres who had more closely regarded the directions 
of the Committee. . . . ‘‘ In the name of common sense, 
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what does this mean?’’ demands the learned and 
indignant Editor. 

Possibly short of an explanation, and certainly in no 
mind to revise its verdicts, while the Press fulminated, 
the Committee went about to compound a design of 
their own from materials amassed, and in due course 
proceeded to the invitation of tenders for reception by 
July 1. Incidentally they also invited further trouble, 
apparently in emulation of continental brilliance, by 
making a gigantic dome some 200 feet in diameter, 
a central feature of their design. Both Builder and 
Atheneum were swift to respond, hurling their bricks 
with deadly effect upon this vulnerable extravagance. 
When and how, exactly, this ambitious proposal 
received its quietus I do not gather, but that its fate was 
speed is evidenced by a reference in the Builder of 
July 20, which notes that ‘‘ an entirely fresh design 
by Mr. Paxton was sent in accompanied by a tender 
from contractors to execute it for about £105,000 ”’ 
in which no glorious dome had pride of place. This 
mention is the first I find in which Mr. Paxton’s name 
occurs, and the apparently unanimous adoption of the 
“‘ fresh design ’’ by the Commission without further 
reference to the competing architects elicited bitter com- 
ment and unhappy suggestion. ‘‘ The powerful family 
influence which was exerted in favour of the present 
design,’’ remarks the undaunted Builder, ‘ the great 
injustice done by its acceptance to the architects and 
engineers who gave their time and thought to the work 
in reply to the commissioners’ invitation, and the way 
in which the arrangements was entered into with the 
contractors for the execution of it without competition, 
lead us to view the rising structure with less confidence 
and less pleasant feelings than we should otherwise have 
gladly hastened to express.’’ 

Whatever, however, the shortcomings and errors of 
these well-meaning Commissioners, their adoption of 
Mr. Paxton’s design proved a triumphant solution of 
their difficulties, and certainly provided a shorter cut 
than a reference back to the honourably-mentioned 
architects, limited to the consolation of medals and 
certificates of merit, might have afforded; thereafter, 
to the date of opening the record before me closes ; one 
may gather that the voice of protest faded, and griev- 
ances fell into oblivion, before the justification of accom- 
plishment. The rest is familiar history. There were 
no riots, no assassinations; prophets of evil shrank 
abashed, 

With eighty years of subsequent history to supply an 
answer it is not without interest to enquire what, in 
sum, did the Great Exhibition achieve? 

A magnificent and wholly successful experiment in 
the stimulation and expansion of international trade, it 
created a precedent which civilized nations have been 
at one in following. 

If its contribution towards the establishment of an 
era of world-peace appears negligible in the light of 
events, it did something in the clearing away of the sus- 
picion and mistrust which breed war. And, in its 
failure to do more, it taught a lesson civilized humanity 
is still pathetically loath to learn ; that the friendly ming- 
ling of peoples, trading intercourse, the linking-up of 
interests, the pooling of knowledge, will never alone 
suffice to keep the nations from leaping at each other’s 
throats against the urge of racial antipathy or mis- 
understanding, popular passion or the promptings of 
licensed ambition. 

The idealists of 1851 were not left long in doubt. 
With May Day junketing the Great Exhibition was 
thrown open to the world. Before December’s snows 
had melted the streets of Paris were running with 
‘blood. 


Readers who have any difficulty in obtaining copies 
of the Sarurpay Review are asked to communicate 
direct -with the Publisher, q King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 
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SILK FEATHERS AND VICE 


By ARTHUR HOLMES 

T is the happy lot of a fisherman that so much of 
I his equipment can be all of his own making. | can 

think of no other pursuit that allows the sportsman 
such glorious independence of the professional maker: 
yet, comparatively speaking, how few take advantage 
of that fact and by not so doing lose much of the man 
pleasures of a day by the river. Before the split. 
bamboo rod became the accepted weapon many an 
angler turned out his own rod, line, net, casts, and 
flies; now in these rushful days not many can devote the 
time to rod making, and even if they could, the putting 
together of a built rod would be beyond their powers, 
and lines, nets, @tc., are so readily obtainable and go 
excellent as to make home manufacture unnecessary, 

But with flies it is another matter ; not, indeed, that 
one cannot buy innumerable patterns of perfectly tied 
ones, but the fisherman who has not taken a trout with 
a fly of his own construction has never experienced the 
supreme fishing thrill. 

To many a man a fly is a fly and that’s all there is to 
it. If he buys an ‘‘ olive ’’ and “‘ olives ’’ are on the 
water, what’s wrong with putting one up? If the 
trout are taking them, why will they not take his? 

A fisherman is all the better for knowing something 
about the natural flies he meets with by the waterside, 
and if he takes a little trouble to study them during 
‘* off ’? moments he will learn that only too often the 
exquisite artificial he has bought, which so exactly 
resembles the real fly to him, is very far from like it 
when looked at from the trout’s point of view. 

Put the natural fly on a piece of glass and look at it 
from beneath and at once the body is seen to be trans- 
lucent; now put the artificial beside it and its body 
appears a hard outlined, opaque affair. Then it will 
dawn upon him that the beautiful concoction of—say 
quill and feather—is not a bit like the real thing. It 
may be that he has a friend, an old hand who ties 
his own flies; if he be wise he will go to him 
and ask for one of his patterns. Perhaps he 
has been inclined to look upon his _ friend’s 
flies as rough things and to compare them 
to their disadvantage with his own. However, 
let him put one of them on the glass and look at it 
against the light, and lo! a miracle; the body is 
beautifully translucent and must really look so to the 
trout. Now if his wisdom be sustained he will learn, 
and surely be taught willingly, how to twist silk, 
wool and feather on a hook and then there opens 
up for him a new life. Every fly will be studied and 
every effort made to get the right appearance, colouring 
and silhouette as seen by the trout, and an added joy 
to fishing will be his. 

I once ‘‘ sat under ’”’ an aged and fervently verbose 
parson whose words tripped each other up. Suddenly 
I was stirred from inexpressible boredom to extreme 
hilarity, for he quite unintentionally provided me with 
a delicious ‘‘ portmanteau ’’ word. ‘‘ In all huma- 
bility,’ he spluttered. He meant in all ‘* human 
probability,” but the word is too good to be lost, so 
I use it here; in all humability a man who once takes 
to tying his own flies will never give it up until failing 
sight and trembling fingers forbid. : 

Difficult? Try it, my friends: two or three lessons 
from a master hand and the rest is practice. i 

Feather hunting is a sport in itself. If you live in 
town, Leadenhall Market will provide excellent sport 
in the spring when pullets’ necks can be surveyed at 
leisure until the quest be successful. — 

To kill a trout on a fly of one’s own tying 1s oY 
unspeakable. I know it and none better, for with an 
horrific apology I became attached to a portly 
3 Ib. trout which was duly landed, and that fly was wed 
first I ever tied, and many a year ago. Eheu fugaces: 
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SPRING 
IV—THE SWEET O’ THE YEAR 
By Peter TRAILL 


66 HERE is no doubt about it,’’ Mr. Cribbage 

| remarked to his friend Rydal, ‘‘ you have a 

bad effect upon me. You depress me. Your 

sister does the same; in fact I find your whole family 
trying.”’ 

don't have to live with them,’’ Rydal pointed 


“| sometimes have an idea that they would like me 
todo so. When people have nothing much to do, those 
sort of ideas keep hopping in and out of their heads. 
You are probably responsible for it. During the last 
six weeks you have done nothing but tell your sister, 
that the season will be your undoing and ought to be 
mine.”’ 
‘“There’s not much time left,” Rydal said cheer- 
fully, “‘ and apart from two breach of promise cases, 
which my solicitors have managed to settle, I can’t say 
that I’ve been more than usually unlucky. The trouble 
is that I get carried away and I find women very old- 
fashioned, especially when it’s a bit late and I’m a bit 
on. They all want to marry me then. I shall be glad 
when the summer comes.’’ Mr. Cribbage looked 
incredulous. 

“Do you know that your sister actually suggested 
to me yesterday that I should take her for a drive into 
the country?’’ he asked him after a moment of 
despondency. 

“Motoring should all be stopped,” Rydal replied 
with indignation. 

“1 told her that the Exchange had given her the 
wrong number,’’ Mr. Cribbage continued. ‘‘ At the 
same time I’m getting tired of having to barricade my- 
self in this club. It’s simply disgusting the number of 
men who have to hide in here for a couple of months in 
order to escape women like your sister.’ 

“It’s not all their fault, I must say; speaking for 
myself—— ” 

“You needn’t,” Mr. Cribbage interrupted him. 
“You simply lose your head in the sweet o’ the year. 
Anyway, thank God, they can’t get in here.’’ With 
which Mr. Cribbage lay back, draped his silk pocket- 
handkerchief over his face and prepared to sleep till 
teatime. Rydal followed his example, and the two 
might have remained thus till half-past four, if the 
porter had not shaken Mr. Cribbage violently. 

“A terrible thing has happened, sir,’’ he said. Mr. 
Cribbage opened one eye and reached for his fallen 
handerchief. 

“Tell it not to happen again,”’ he said. 

“A lady has had a fit in the hall, sir,” the porter 
went on. 


~ — all that got to do with me?”’ Mr. Cribbage 
ed, 

“ She’s asking for you, sir.’’ The urbanity of Mr. 
Cribbage was not proof against such a shock as that. 
He sat up in his chair and a slight flush overspread his 
features. 

Does she look like dying ?”’ he asked. 

‘ She looks capable of anything,” the porter replied. 

Rydal, who up to that moment had been stunned by 
the news, showed signs of returning vitality and 
announced his intention of looking into the matter. Mr. 
Cribbage, however, laid a hand upon his arm. 

“Oh no, you don’t,” he said. ‘If she’s likely 
to die, I’m going to be in at the death. That’s the 
way my father made all his money. Women get very 
sentimental and generous on these occasions.’’ Mr. 
Cribbage followed the porter and in the hall had 
Pointed out to him a young lady who had sat upon 
a pile of dressing cases belonging to members of the 


club. He took one look and then beckoned to the 
porter. 


** I'd know that pair of legs anywhere,”’ he said; 
“‘an ambulance at once.” At the sound of his voice 
the young lady raised her head and held out her arms 
to Mr. Cribbage. 

‘* 1 thought I was dying,’’ she murmured, ‘‘ and 
wanted to die near you.’’ Mr. Cribbage eyed her 
severely. 

“* Your brother is in the smoking-room,”’ he replied ; 
*“ young ladies should die in the bosom of their 
families.”’ Rydal’s sister left the pile of bags and 
came forward to him. 

ae have decided to live with you instead,” she 
said. 

‘*'My family never permit anything irregular like 
that,’’ Mr. Cribbage answered. Rydal’s sister put 
her arm through his and laying her cheek on his 
shoulder rubbed half a box of powder on to his coat. 

‘* Marriage was what I really meant,’’ she said. 
Just then there echoed through the door the clanging 
of the ambulance bell. 

**T’ve sent for an ambulance for you,” Mr. 
Cribbage said coldly, ‘‘ you should keep quiet until 
the summer is at its height.’’ Rydal’s sister did not 
take the suggestion in good part, and in spite of the 
united efforts of Mr. Cribbage, the ambulance man 
and the porter, she refused to move. 

‘* The lady seems all right to me, sir,’’ the ambu- 
lance man remarked after a little. 

** Of course I am; I’m only here at all because 
Mr. Cribbage has promised to take me for a drive 
in the country.” At this statement Mr. Cribbage did 
an extraordinary thing, he fell on the floor as though 
someone had hit him on the back of the head with 
a hammer, and once upon the ground he bit the 
ambulance man savagely in the leg. The yell that 
gentleman let out caused members of the club, who 
had been lying still for so many hours that the waiters 
in the club had thought them to be dead, to stumble 
from their chairs and hurry into the hall. Between 
them they swept over Rydal’s sister as though she 
did not exist. They laid rough hands on Mr. Cribbage 
and rushed him into the waiting ambulance. The 
ambulance man followed. 

Mr. Cribbage, safely seated in the ambulance, gave 
the man whose leg he had bitten a pound and, smoking 
a cigarette, regarded the drawn blinds with satis- 
faction. 

‘© T shall be safe in here,” he said. ‘‘ What’s a 
nice clean disease that lasts a fortnight?’’ The 
ambulance man scratched his head. 

‘* You can’t improve on them fits,’ he replied at 
length. 

‘* Fits it shall be, then,”” Mr. Cribbage said. ‘‘ Drive 
on to St. George’s.’? When they arrived outside he 
returned in earnest to the task of trying to take a 
large chunk out of his companion’s leg, murmuring 
as he did so that a fortnight would see the end of 
the sweet o’ the year. 


ROGUE CUCKOO 
By GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


OD in a merry moment made him 
With all bad poets who 
Have only Spring and loves to sing 
In notes that are but two. 
He’s drained a thousand cuckoo-pints 
And birds’ eggs not a few, 
And puff his chest and nearly slip 
Is all that he can do. 
But just to show his artist-worth 
To brethren of the coo, 
He leaves an image of himself 
For them to rear—and rue. 
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THE CHATEAU OF THE DEAD 


By BARING PEMBERTON 


LL day he had laboriously been avoiding any 
J exteense to the subject. When at last in 

exasperation I shot out a question at point-blank 
he parried it with some ancient remark of mine that 
ignorance of what is ahead is a very necessary con- 
dition for anyone about to make a satisfactory testing 
of the supernatural. But if I cursed myself for that 
remark I cursed .myself much more for the wager 
that had resulted from it. To-day £100 meant very 
much less to me than when I had wagered the opulent 
Archibald Edwardes that I would spend a night alone 
in any place he cared to name. 
gotten about it until on the previous evening Archie 
had suddenly descended upon my Paris flat, reminded 
me of the bargain and mysteriously carried me down 
next morning to Poperinghe. And I had not the 
courage even to protest. 

As we drove out of the town after dinner in the 
direction of the old Front Line, Archie prattled away 
cheerfully of our old war days as if we had been 
going to a reunion dinner, until at the end of five miles 
of bumps and reminiscences the car stopped quite 
suddenly. On our right were two massive gateposts 
flanked by a lodge and all built of new and very 
white stone. On the other side of the road mist lay 
heavily over fields that had once been No Man’s Land. 

‘* What a night for a raid! You remember s 

‘* Really, Archie,’ I broke out irritably, ‘‘ I really 
think the time has come for you to be more 
explicit 

‘* Doucement, Sammy, doucement,’’ he answered, 
backing the car against the drive gates, which 
I observed were heavily padlocked, ‘‘ all you need 
know I can tell you in thirty seconds—now, if you 
like.”” 

‘« If it’s not too much trouble, please.’’ 

‘* A quarter of a mile up this drive is the Chateau 
de Calembois. It was blown to blazes by the Boche, 
but, has recently been rebuilt by its owner, the Comte 
de Torcy.’’ 

Well?”’ 

‘* Well . . . well, he can’t live there—that’s all. 
Oh, of course, there’s a reason given. Whether it’s 
all my eye and Betty Martin is for you to find out. 
What I know is that the whole family moved in about 
a year ago and within a week were out of the house 
for dear life, furniture and all. And now the Count 
won’t sell and won’t live there or let anyone else 
do so.’’ 

At this moment the door of the lodge opened, a 
shaft of light fell across us and a voice exclaimed, 
** Ah, c’est Monsieur Edvards.”’ 

‘* Good evening, Francois,”’ shouted Archie, ‘‘ this 
is the monsieur.’’ 

The lodge-keeper peered at me curiously. ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur knows?’’ 

‘‘ Enough,’’ replied Archie, handing me out a folding 
canvas chair we had hired that afternoon. But 
Francois did not seem quite satisfied. He coughed 
and hunched his shoulders. 

‘‘ Monsieur knows also that he goes on his own 
responsibility . . . that, indeed, I do not advise his 
going ?”’ 


I felt Archie looking at me, and with an effort at- 


nonchalance I managed to gulp out ‘‘ Absolutely.” 
That decided him. ‘*‘ Good—then we start at once.”’ 
Francois disappeared for a moment and returned 
carrying a lantern. ‘ Allons, messieurs,”’ he said, and 
led the way up the drive which stretched ahead of us 
like some tunnel of ghastly blackness. We strode 
along in silence, the gravel grunching regularly under 
our tread. Not another sound reached us. By the 
oscillating gleam of Frangois’s lantern I occasionally 
caught brief glimpses of bushes alternating with newly 


. . . I had even for- 


planted trees bordering. the drive. After about fi 
minutes’ walking we swung abruptly to the left ‘a 
the outline of a very considerable building stood 
indefinitely against the sky. — 

The back of the chateau,” said Frangois, 
away to a side door which he unlocked and stood 
aside for us to enter. As we did so there dashed 

inst our faces, as though long boxed up, a draught 
of musty air saturated with a peculiar earthy smell 
which I noticed increased with time. . 

““ The dining-room—in the front—looking on to the 
terrace,’’ Frangois’s voice had taken on a lower key 
“ there it is worst—I mean that is the best room ie 
monsieur to see.’ 

** That’s jolly for you, Samivel.’’ 

I cursed Archie for his ill-timed jocularity. At an 
other time I might have laughed at the strangely 
assembled trio who now went clattering down md 
empty passages of an uninhabited chateau. But my 
nerves were on edge. I was in a holy funk, and 
looking back now I don’t mind admitting it, Yet 
it was not wholly my pride that was impelling me 
forward against my inclinations; I began to feel 
genuinely fascinated by the mystery of this house. 
It was all so absurdly new. The paint was so fresh 
and glossy that the decorators might have finished 
their work only that morning. 

After we had crossed the hall, Francois stopped 
before a large double door which he threw open in 
the manner of one performing a most distasteful 
action. 

‘* This is the dining-room. If monsieur will take 
up his seat within he will not—he will not be dis- 
appointed.”’ 

My courage was now at its last trickle and it required 
an immense effort to ask Archie for the box of candles 
he was carrying. 

‘* Matches ?”’ 

‘* Two boxes.”’ 

Good. Flask? ... Pipe? . . . Baccy?’’ Archie 
might have been seeing me off from Euston on a 
fishing holiday. When at the third attempt I had lit 
my candle he seized me by the hand. ‘I don’t like 
leaving you, old chap, but, after all, it’s all your doing, 
you know—besides, I’d only spoil the show—got no 
nerve—too old. My job’s to order brekker for seven 
and call for you at six—till then, good hunting.’’ He 
gave my arm a parting squeeze; dear old but terribly 
blind Archie, believing to the last that IT was a very 
prince among exorcists. To accentuate the irony of 
things Francois gravely added, ‘‘ Monsieur is a brave 
man and I wish him success.’’ 

I watched their light swinging away down the 
passage with a feeling of indescribable loneliness. | 
stood motionless until I heard the side door close behind 


them and the silence of ten thousand tombs had swept 


me up. Then with a quick step I entered the dining- 
room and locked the door behind me. 

My first agitated glance showed a room long, lofty 
and narrow. I immediately set down my chair and 
lighted candle in the centre and with the aid of my 
electric torch began a minute tour of inspection. The 
room had only one other door, leading, I imagined, to 
the kitchen premises. This I promptly locked without 
opening. The fireplace, I observed with relief, was 
small and narrow. The floor was covered with 
parquet and firm. There remained only the three long 
french windows giving out on to the terrace. These, 
I was glad to see, were securely fastened and shut- 
tered. I was then secured from any physical intrusion. 
What then. . .? 

I looked at my watch. Half-past nine. Ye gods! 
Eight and a half hours to wait... . Yet, curiously 
enough, from the moment I had entered the room my 
fear was fast diminishing. The complete newness 
everything alone was enough to reassure me. A house 
never properly inhabited and yet haunted! A dozen 
times in the first hour I told myself the thing was 
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impossible, fantastic. No, it was not the prospect 

of the supernatural that began to appal me so much 

as that of being deadly bored. I had foolishly for- 
ten to bring any reading matter. 

My examination over, I took up my seat opposite the 
middle window, feeling without much conviction that if 
anything did happen it would be from those windows. 

The smell I had originally noticed had become very 
much stronger, but by continuous smoking I managed 
to keep myself in a ring of tobacco. To pass the time 
| at first began repeating all the poetry I could remem- 
ber, Latin, English and finally a few shreds of Heine. 
Then I looked at my watch. A quarter to eleven. This 
was ghastly. The night had hardly begun. I got up, 
reexamined the room and determined to repeat the 
process every hour. On returning to my seat I began 
working out a story I had started and left off some 
time before. I remember that in thinking out a point 
of detail I raised my eyes to the top of the shuttered 
window in front of me. .... My jaw dropped. In 
the window I distinctly saw a star twinkle. I 
at once shut my eyes and after a pause reopened 
them. The star continued to twinkle. A star, without 
a doubt, and yet I had made sure not half an hour 
before that all the windows were firmly shuttered. 
I felt a sudden chilling of the skin. . . . I dared not 
take my eyes from that star. ... Then, as I sat 
like a statue, I felt a cold wind softly running through 
my hair. I sneezed and in so doing lowered my gaze. 

For an instant I struggled for breath, the next my 
blood seemed to freeze with one sweep from the feet 
upwards. I could not move, for a time could not 
think, but simply stared in overpowering horror. 

I was out in the open—that was quite clear. The 
stars were above and about me. The night air was 
blowing in my face. But it was not this which 
principally terrified me. 

From almost at my feet, it seemed, there stretched 
away from me line upon line of dazzling white head- 
stones. They stood out against the blackness of the 
night as though incandescent, shining as with some 
phosphorescent glow. On each inscriptions stared 
forth as if inscribed with liquid jet. It was an 
eternity before my faculties were sufficiently collected 
for me to read that on the nearest tombstone : 


1206843 
Donald McKay 
Highland Light Infantry 
Killed in action 
Langemarck 
October 21, 1917 


At these words the tension snapped. : . 
A war cemetery! With inexpressible relief I 


realized that I must have fallen asleep and 
a youthful tendency to somnambulism revived 
by the nervous agitation of the day had 


caused me to walk in my sleep, canvas chair 
and all, into the cemetery which I remembered Archie 
pointing out shortly before we reached the chateau 
gates. So great, indeed, was the reaction that I burst 
into a shout of laughter at the absurdity of the anti- 
climax. Then, shivering with cold, I sprang to my 
feet, intending to make my way back to Francois’s 
lodge as fast as possible. But my feet were like blocks 
of solid ice, and while stamping them to revive my 
circulation, I heard a sound that made me look down 
in surprise. My feet were on wood—the parquet 
flooring I had so especially noticed. In a second 
terror ten times more overpowering than ever before 
gripped me, choked me, mastered me. My flesh and 
blood, bones and sinews seemed to coalesce and trans- 
form into stone as I realized the truth—I was still 
in the dining-room of the Chateau Calembois.. . 
and yet . . . and yet the white tombstones . . . that 
smeli—I knew it now—of newly turned earth... . 
with a flicker the candle went out. I remember giving 
one terrible scream, of making towards the door, and 


then merciful oblivion. . . . 

I was found next morning lying still insensible 
before, the mantelpiece with a severe gash on the fore- 
head caused by collision with part of the marble 
superstructure. It was twenty-four hours before the 
doctor would let me speak. 

**One can hardly blame the poor old count,’’ said 
Archie, as he sat by my bedside the following after- 
noon. ‘‘ His ancestors had lived there since the 
Crusades, and when he insisted upon the British 
authorities moving their cemetery from what had once 
been his lawn, he offered to pay not only for the new 
site but for all expenses involved. . . . But perhaps 
old Frangois is right, ‘‘ Il faut pas traffiquer avec les 
morts.”’ 


THE FILMS 


A DELIGHTFUL COMEDY 
By Mark Forrest 


Le Million. Directed by Frank Clifford. The Phoenix 
Theatre. 

Charlie Chan Carries On. Directed by Hamilton Mac- 
fadden. The Capitol. 


HEN I called attention a fortnight ago to the 
welcome presence in this country of the recent 


French pictures, the Universal Film Company 
had not announced their intention of exhibiting René 
Clair’s latest comedy, ‘ Le Million,’ which is now en- 
joying a special release at the new Phcenix Theatre. I 
advise everyone, who liked ‘ Sous les Toits de Paris ’ 
and those whose knowledge of Monsieur Clair’s work 
is more profound, to go and see this excellent comedy 
which is founded upon the winning of a lottery ticket. 
The picture is directed by Mr. Clifford, but Monsieur 
Clair, who wrote the scenario and produced the film, 
has impressed his peculiar genius upon every foot with 
the result that it is French to the core. The action 
moves joyously and, except for one sequence which 
savours more of knock-about farce than of comedy, 
the delicate touch never falters. 

If Monsieur Clair is not acquainted with the Tricotrin, 
Pitou, Lajeunie and Sanquereau of Mr. Leonard 
Merrick’s stories I suggest he remedies the omission, or 
if he knows them, that he makes their better 
acquaintance. 

Just lately the Capitol cinema has had a run of rather 
poor films, but there is a good deal of promise in 
* Charlie Chan Carries On,’ which is directed by Mr. 
Macfadden. There is no reason why the Crime Club, 
the mid-day papers or ‘the three-card merchant ”’ 
should have the monopoly of the game of spotting the 
winner, and this picture is quite a good example of 
how the sport may be enjoyed where the screen presents 
the puzzle. It is a good example because the story 
is not confined within the four walls of a room where 
question and answer may entice the ear, but nothing is 
provided for the eye; here there is an attempt to make 
an intelligent use of the camera. The action moves 
from Scotland Yard to the Riviera and from the Riviera 
to Honolulu. Then a liner holds both detective and 
murderer until the former is defeated, when the anchor 
drops in San Francisco. What is more, there is ‘‘mur- 
der, murder all the way.’’ The idea of the final coup 
was, I am afraid, born in the fertile brain of the late 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, a long time ago, but at any 
rate it is refreshing to observe the East apparently 
thinking a piece of Western guile worth repeating. 
Warner Oland, who takes the part of the Chinese 
detective, has been provided with some amusing 
‘* pigeon ’? English, and the rest of the cast, except 
the youngster and the girl, who have other things to 
keep them occupied, all fook as though they had com- 
mitted the murder—for all the clues the director gives 
any one of them might have—which, after all, is as 
much acting as a picture of this kind demands. 
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THE THEATRE 
AT THE EMBASSY 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


The Crime at Blossoms. By Mordaunt Shairp. Embassy 
Theatre. 


Tene is a popular delusion that the only sort 
of criticism worth writing is constructive 
criticism. . . . 

Four and twenty hours ago I wrote that sentence, 
with one trifling difference. In place of the opinion- 
able word ‘‘ delusion”’ I had written the entirely 
non-committal word ‘‘ belief.’”’ Thereafter followed 
heaven only knows how many hundred words, in the 
course of which that popular belief was microscopic- 
ally examined, challenged, and at last exposed in 
all its nakedness as a,delusion. Alas, I have had to 
pigeon-hole that disquisition. I had begun it as 
opening paragraph, introductory and relevant to 
what I had to say about ‘ The Crime at Blossoms’ ; 
and then it somehow “‘ got possession ”’ of me, and 
I found that my weekly page was filled to overflowing, 
and the play not even mentioned. Well, the dis- 
quisition is less urgent than the matter it was 
planned to introduce. And so, without apology or 
explanation, I remark dogmatically that purely 
destructive criticism is very often useful, and that 
the opportunities for criticizing plays constructively 
are few and far between. 

I propose to try and write constructively about 
‘ The Crime at Blossoms,’ which, in my opinion, is 
a clever and exceptionally interesting play. It is, so 
rumour tells me, contemplating an immediate plunge 
into the West End of London. Well, I have seen it 
in the smoother waters of Swiss Cottage, and I 
hasten to warn all interested persons that before it 
ventures into rougher waters it requires a few more 
lessons in the art of swimming. 

So, Mr. Shairp, one moment, if you please; and 
Mr. Rea, a word in your ear, I beg of you. I like 
this ‘ Crime at Blossoms,’ but, believe me, if you 
move it to a West End theatre as it is, ‘‘ no reckon- 
ing made, but sent to its account with all its imper- 
fections on its head,” the play will fail. At least, 
that’s my belief! No, wait; don’t run away; let 
me explain! Oh, yes, I know, the play’s a clever and 
an interesting play, but that’s the danger! No, no, 
Mr. Rea, believe me, that’s not cynicism. 
‘ Blossoms’ isn’t going to fail because it’s clever 
and original and interesting, but because it isn’t—in 
its present form—a sufficiently good play. Make it 
(and you can; I’ll tell you in a minute how) a better 
play, and its cleverness will be an asset. Splendid! 
I see you’re listening at last! That’s because I’ve 
got you utterly bewildered as to what I’m driving at! 
Will I, please, explain—and (oh, yes, I know !) briefly ; 
for your time is valuable ! 

Consider first what sort of play this 
Blossoms ’ is. It isn’t a thriller, is it? Nor a farce? 
Of course not! Very well, then, cut out altogether, 
or at least revise, that opening episode. It gets the 
audience into a wrong mood. The Laundry Girl’s 
exaggerated terror, as she peeps behind the curtain 
of the Garden Room, suggests that what is coming is 
that stalest and most despicable type of play, in which 
factitious ‘‘ thrills ’’ are mingled with low comedy. 

If it isn’t a thriller or a farce, what is it? Is it 
not, above all else, a Satire—which my dictionary 
defines as ‘‘a literary composition, essentially a 
criticism of man and his works, whom it holds up 
(> ridicule or scorn—its chief instruments, irony, 
sarcasm, invective, wit and humour ”’? Of course it’s 
a Satire! Why, the whole of the second act is 
dramatized invective, irony and ridicule of that 


‘Crime at 


2 May 1931 


peculiar ‘‘ interest in crime,’’ which, as some 

in the play, ‘‘ is the backbone of "English m y, 
showing us how Mrs. Merryman commercialized de 
tragedy at Blossoms, Mr. Shairp is not just teljj 
us an entertaining story, but exposing and denounce. 
ing, for its doltishness, vulgarity and beastlin 
one of the most conspicuous and lamentable features 
of contemporary England. Moreover, there js pre- 
cedent in recent history for what he shows us: for 
the picture-postcards and the ‘* Blossoms Rock ” and 
all the other ‘‘ souvenirs ’’ which Mrs. Merryman 
provides for the crowds which come by charabanc to 
see the ‘‘ Mystery House.” There is precedent in 
journalism for the romantic and largely imaginative 
recital which she gives to ‘‘ reconstruct ’’ the murder 
And the crowd itself, with its partly cynical and 
jocular, partly credulous and horror-loving “ interest 
in crime,’’ is accurately painted by the author. 

Yes, the play is a Satire, and a very clever one. And 
Mr. Shairp makes no excuses for the vileness of the 
things he satirizes. He is nauseated, pitiless and utterly 
uncharitable. And then suddenly, in seeking for a 
landing-place, he seems to lose control, and the 
goes crashing to disaster. To his thoroughly cynical 
comedy Mr. Shairp has tried to fix a sentimental end- 
ing. It begins with the arrival of a character whose 
identity the programme carefully conceals by simply 
calling him ‘‘ A Very Late Visitor.” He is, in fact, the 
murderer. Now, Mrs. Merryman, in her “ reconstruc- 
tion ’’ of the crime, had relied very largely on her own 
imagination, which was vivid but conventional. The 
tragedy was shown in her recital as an ordinary case 
of faithless wife, secret lover, jealous husband, sudden 
discovery, and vengeance. 

This version of the tragedy was not merely false, 
but (as the murderer informs her) grossly slanderous. 
His wife was not unfaithful. She was a thoroughly 
good woman, and she loved her husband. The lover 
had pursued her with attentions that were as unwel- 
come as they were wicked. She had fled to Blossoms 
to escape them. But the lover had somehow discovered 
her hiding-place, and the husband had killed him, not 
to avenge his honour, but to rid his wife of an admirer 
on whom ordinary hints and snubs seemed wasted. 
His wife had thereupon died of heart-failure. 

Now, I have two complaints to make about this 
final scene. In the first place we have never been 
particularly curious about the details of the tragedy, 
which occurred before the play began; what has 
interested us has been its exploitation. We are, there- 
fore, inclined to be bored when Mr. Ivor Barnard, at 
interminable length and with almost nauseating meek- 
ness, tells Mrs. Merryman what actually happened. 
In the second place, by the time we reach ‘“* what 
actually happened,’’ the audience is in a thoroughly 
unsentimental mood. It has lost its normal appetite 
for sugar and spice and acquired a taste for bitter 
cynicism. Politely, it refrains from audible derision of 
the Visitor’s attempts to win its sympathy; but the 
scene is a failure, and the play concludes in bathos. 

Now for a word or two of that Constructive 
criticism I so rashly promised. The idea of the Visitor 
is excellent. That the murderer should call, in order 
to protest indignantly against the vulgar version of 
his crime contained in Mrs. Merryman’s recital, is @ 
wholly delightful conceit and an ingenious trick for 
rounding-off the play. And Mr. Shairp has only to 
imbue the murderer with some of his own mordant 
character to turn what is, at present, an extremely 
embarrassing ten minutes into a triumphant final 
scene. But these last ten minutes need to be rewritten 
if the play is to succeed in the West End. An entirely 
different sort of murderer must be created, with a very 
different murder to recount. Lazily, I leave the task 
to Mr. Shairp himself, merely suggesting that he use 
the opportunity to expose yet another of our con- 
tem frailti God knows we have enough! 

porary frailties. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Sarurpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


NOVELISTS AND CRITICS 


SIR,—You will, I hope, permit me a moment’s 
reply to Mr. Harwood’s lugubrious comments on 
the state of the contemporary novel, in last week’s 
issue of your paper. 

I have the greatest regard for Mr. Harwood, and 
have read for a number of years now his judgments 
on novels with all the tenderness and sympathy 
demanded when one watches someone pursue a task 
year after year which he plainly regards as loathsome ! 
His lamentations over the English novel have been 
persistent and consistent. The poor thing simply 
will not go in the direction towards which he is 
ever urging it. But that is because it can’t. 

Some while ago he had momentary hopes of it 
because of the eccentricities bred of Mr. Joyce’s 
* Ulysses.’ Now he sees that those eccentricities, 
although momentarily interesting, have failed. Alas, 
out of all that noble crowd of eccentrics he can 
produce only one name, that of Geoffrey Dennis, who 
has, it is true, written three most exciting auto- 
biographies and a prophecy of the end of the world, 
but was never a novelist and never will be one. 

Meanwhile the novel pursues its course unperturbed. 
At this moment in England we have Virginia Woolf 
and E. M. Forster, David Garnett and Stella Benson, 
young Mr. Manhood and young Miss Lehmann, and 
among the more traditional, Henry Handel Richard- 
son, G. B. Stern, Francis Brett-Young, Naomi Royde- 
Smith, to name only a few. The business of the 
novel is the creation of chracter not the exhibition 
of psycho-analytical eccentrics; nor can it be expected 
to produce great geniuses at every instant. In 
England at this moment it is alive and healthy. 

But we do need critics of it, who are neither 
patronizing nor dyspeptic. Why will Mr. Harwood 
not turn his attention to poetry, biography or history? 
He might then be a happier man, and that would 
greatly add to the comfort of his sincere admirers. 

I am, etc., 


Piccadilly, W. WALpoLe 


BACKWARDS ”’ 


SIR,—I am glad to see from Mr. Wyatt Tilby’s 
review of the new edition of ‘ An Adventure ’ that this 
extraordinary story is now beginning to receive the 
attention it deserves. But I am a bit doubtful whether 
metaphysical theories of time are going to help us 
much to understand how the two English ladies, 
visiting Versailles in 1901, found themselves 
apparently walking through the Trianon gardens of 
a hundred years before. A more helpful conception, 
to me, is that of the ‘‘ memory of nature,’’ whereby 
every temporal event is supposed to leave an imprint 
of itself on some eternal recording medium, of a sub- 
stance and character inconceivable by us, which 
everywhere interpenetrates the material universe. 
Thus, it appears, are the so-called ‘‘ akashic records ”’ 
created, and the deepest imprints are said to be left 
by events surrounded by a strongly emotional atmo- 
sphere at the time of their occurrence. Of course, 
this conception is most vague and most disputable, 
but I am not sure that it is more vague or more 
disputable than any ‘‘ time-travelling ’’ conception 
must be. 
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The impression I get from reading ‘ An Adventure ’ 
is that of a kind of play, built up from events which 
occurred at Versailles in 1789, which is perpetually 
being re-enacted on the spot. The lady is always 
sketching, the gardeners always gardening, the run. 
ning messenger always running. But the characters 
are also capable of a certain measure of response to 
stimuli provided by intruders on the scene. They will 
answer questions—but, so far as we can tell from 
‘ An Adventure,’ always in keeping with their réles, 
If only the two ladies, having broken in on the 
action of this perpetually occurring play, had under. 
stood the strangeness of their experience at the time 
and had endeavoured to draw the characters they 
met into further conversation! If only they had asked 
them the vital question : ‘‘ Who do you think we are?” 
Then we might have known better in what category 
of existence to place these very life-like phantoms, 

Another opportunity was missed. One of the ladies 
tells how, returning some years later to Versailles, 
she actually saw the present scenery disappearing and 
the scenery of 1789 taking its place. She had a 
camera with her, but she was in a hurry to catch a 
train. . . . If only she had tried to photograph the 
transformation ! 

But even then we should have had no answer to the 
puzzling question which Mr. Wyatt Tilby rightly asks 
—Why are experiences such as that recorded 
(correctly, I am assuming) in ‘ An Adventure ’ so very 
rare? Several somewhat similar experiences are men- 
tioned in ‘‘ A. E.’s’’ book, ‘ The Candle of Vision,’ 
but ‘“* A. E.’’ as a young man was very definitely 
‘* psychic,’’ and the ladies apparently were not. Why 
did ‘ An Adventure’ happen to them just when and 
how it did? Possibly within the next two hundred 
years some perfectly definite reason will be discovered. 


I am, etc., 
Cc. B. Davy 


‘ THE MIND DISEASED’ 


SIR,—The article by Quaero is most timely. Too 
long have our asylums and mental hospitals served 
merely as places of detention. ‘‘ The treatment of 
the insane has been a question not of curing and of 
helping towards recovery, but of expediency.” 

At a recent Conference in Wakefield, the Chairman 
of the West Riding Mental Hospital Board suggested 
that many patients could be discharged if the Public 
Assistance Committees would provide alternative 
accommodation, and Dr. C. W. Ewing admitted that 
many harmless and aged persons were detained for no 
other reason. 

This Society receives hundreds of letters from all 
over the country from people in this piteous plight, and 
it will be a great step forward if the hope expressed 
by Mr. W. H. Brocklehurst (Chairman of the West 
Riding Public Assistance Committee) is realized—that 
his Committee may be able to hand over a complete 
institution to be administered by the Hospitals’ Board. 

It is to be hoped that the above example will be 
followed by other Public Assistance Committees 
throughout the country. 


I am, etc., 
Francis J. WHITE 
Secretary 
National Society for Lunacy Law Reform, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1 


GERMANY AND THE NAZIS 


SIR,—Berlin is now much more truly the capital of 
Germany than it was before the war, yet I doubt 
whether your Berlin correspondent would have felt 
justified in referring to ‘‘ the spectacular development 
of the National Socialist movement ” had he been 
reflecting the opinion of a more Southern city. My 
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own connexions are with the Rhineland and Frankfurt, 
and I think I should be doing justice to South Prussian 
sentiment if I referred to the spectacular decline of the 
National-Socialist movement. 

There is, I think, no doubt that throughout the 
Rhineland Hitler’s prestige has sunk enormously during 
the last few weeks. Moreover his loss has been the 
Stahlhelmers’ gain. To English eyes there is not much 
distinction between the two movements, but they differ 
a good deal in tone, the Nazis’ characteristically violent 
and outspoken anti-semitism being absent from 
Stahlhelm speeches. My own impression is that anti- 
semitism is now a spent force in Southern Germany. 

In thus contradicting your Berlin correspondent I am 
not in any way challenging his good faith. But my 
impression of Germany during the last two or three 

s, and particularly since the last election, is that 

incial variations of opinion are re-assisting them- 
selves. I think, too, that as the observer of German 
life and thought moves nearer the French frontier he 
finds an increasing tendency to condemn anything likely 
to promote dissension among German citizens. It is 
not, I fear, a wholly welcome phenomenon. 

I am, etc., 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN GERMANY 
London, W. 


NEW ZEALAND AND THE EMPIRE 


SIR,—With reference to the penultimate paragraph 
of the letter signed ‘ English New Zealander,’ in 
the SaruRDAY Review of April 18, the following are the 
official figures of New Zealand trade so far as they 
relate to the United Kingdom and the United States 
for the calendar years 1928, 1929 and 1930: 


1928 1929 1930 
Total Exports ... 56,188,481 55,579,063 44,940,692 
Exports to U.K. 40,510,075 40,957,053 36,028,715 
4,260,315 3,653,427 2,116,752 
Total Imports ... «++ 44,886,266 48,797,977 43,025,914 


Imports from U.K. : 
(according to country 


of origin) ... +++ 21,289,275 22,565,436 

(according to country 20,329,807 
whence shipped) ... 22,531,880 23,744,240 

Imports from U.S.A. : 

(according to country 
of origin) ... 8,204,197 9,319,926 

(according to country 7,571,460 
whence shipped) ... 7,958,761 9,073,268 

I am, etc., 


A New ZEALANDER IN ENGLAND 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM 


SIR,—Mr. Molson in his letter published on 
March 14 reproves the Saturpay Review, and I quote 
a passage from this letter: ‘‘ But carefully abstained 
from opposing the general policy of conciliation.” 
Apparently, in Mr. Molson’s opinion the SaTuRDAY 
Review was in error in not giving active support to 
the policy of conciliation. Mr. Molson considers the 
policy of conciliation commendable. 

But when is conciliation commendable? When one 
has hurt the feelings of someone. Let us then review 
the situation in the endeavour to discover whether the 
Viceroy was bound to be conciliatory, whether he had 
wrongly hurt the feelings of anyone. When Mr. 
Montagu’s so-called Pledge was proclaimed, Gandhi 
called the Government a Satanic Government. He 
demanded an immediate Grant of Dominion Status and 
its consequent Independence, and in so doing he threw 
the Pledge and the Reforms Act itself into the waste- 
paper basket. 

Gandhi preached sedition in every possible form, 
He defied the Salt Laws. He and his friends advo- 
cated the non-payment of revenue and taxes. Europeans 
were murdered. And finally the British Flag was 
trampled under foot and again Independence was pro- 


claimed. In these circumstances what was the 
Viceroy’s paramount duty? Obviously to maintain 
law and order. 

But according to Mr. Molson and others the 
Viceroy’s duty was to be conciliatory ; in other words, 
to wade deeper and deeper into the morass. Though 
Gandhi had offended the Raj in every possible form, yet 
the Viceroy was bound to be conciliatory. At last the 
British Raj was confronting a rebellion from Peshawar 
to Chittagong. And yet the Viceroy had ample 
resources at command. But his courage failed him. 
He could with ease have ordered the trial and deporta- 
tion of the Extremists who were flouting the laws 
openly. He could have suppressed the rebellion. There 
would have been no crisis. But his courage failed. 
Finally he craved the aid of Gandhi to restore law and 
order. 

A more degrading attitude had never been assumed. 
And yet the Viceroy’s surrender has been called a great 
achievement. People believe that if concessions are 
made the Extremists will be conciliated and peace will 
reign again and British trade will again flourish. In 
their view the Viceroy’s Peace Pact is a triumph of 
statesmanship. 

But let us watch the results. Villagers by the sea- 
side can make and sell salt to their neighbours. 
Political boycott is to be abolished, but commercial 
boycott is to prevail. Picketing means the employment 
of force to restrain someone doing what he wishes to 
do. This is disallowed. But peaceful picketing is to 
be allowed and we are at a loss to understand what 
peaceful picketing means. 

As a protest against the execution of Bhagat Singh 
Hindu members of the Legislative Assembly walked out. 
The Hindus of Cawnpore, as a protest against the exe- 
cution of Bhagat Singh, organized a hartal. The 
Mahommedans refused to join, and the Hindus of 
Cawnpore massacred them. Mahommedans isolated 
in villages have been killed. Accordingly we find 
Mahommedans writing to the papers that they must 
rise up and protect themselves as the Government fails 
to protect them. 

Gandhi and his friends the Bombay millionaires have 
again proclaimed Independence. They propose to 
destroy British interests in the coastal trade. They 
are opposed to the granting of Preferences to British 
trade. By safeguarding they mean safeguarding 
Indian trade interests against British trade interests. 
Gandhi in the meanwhile is enchanted with his success 
in hoodwinking the Viceroy. He dreams of a Swaraj 
without an army and navy. British mercenaries may 
be employed for a few years, but if they decline to 
accept this degrading position, Gandhi’s Swaraj will 
accept the situation. Gandhi admits that there will be 
civil war, but civil war will be ended when one com- 
munity annihilates the other community. In other 
words, when either the Mahommedans annihilate the 
Hindus or the Hindus return the compliment. He 
ignores the fact, the obvious fact, that the Afghans and 
the Soviet will invade this chaotic Swaraj. 

I am, etc., 
India IMPERIALIST 


BRITAIN AND EGYPT 


SIR,—Are we not shaping for trouble in Egypt 
by our policy of non-intervention? 

On the resignation of the Wafd Government in 
June, 1930, King Fuad dissolved Parliament and sent 
for Ismail Sidky Pasha to form a Cabinet. Since 
then Sidky Pasha, as Prime Minister, Minister of 
Finance and Minister of the Interior, has been 
exercising a virtual Dictatorship without a Parliament, 
and his position has been unchallenged. On October 22 
last the Egyptian Constitution was swept away by 
a stroke of the pen. It had been drawn up in 1923 
by a Commission of about thirty members representing 
virtually every section of Egyptian opinion. It was 
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subsequently accepted and unanimously approved by 
the Egyptian nation. This Constitution was an 
ambitious experiment in presenting a country still 
unused to its new-found independence with democracy 
on a lavish and up-to-date scale. There can be no 
logical defence for sweeping it away without every 
school of thought again being consulted. 

Worse followed, however, when Sidky presented an 
entirely new Constitution to Egypt. Apart from the 
co-operation of a few of his intimate supporters, this 
new Constitution has had no sponsors in Egypt. The 
leaders of the two most popular political organizations 
in the country, in fact, are united in their strong 
objection to it, and elementary justice demands that 
some opportunity should be created for the considera- 
tion of their opinions. Both Mustapha Nahas Pasha 
and Mohamed Mahmoud Pasha claim that a national 
question of such importance as the Constitution should 
be open to the expression of the people’s will. In a 
democratic age the acknowledged medium for such 
an examination should be a Parliament functioning 
through the accredited representatives of the nation. 
This right, however, has been flatly denied by Sidky 
Pasha in an arbitrary clause of his new Constitution, 
which forbids its revision or modification for a period 
of ten years. Other normal methods of criticizing this 
strange document, namely, through the Press and by 
public meetings, have been effectively stifled by the 
autocratic attitude adopted by the present regime in 
suppressing those newspapers which, assuming the 
freedom of the Press, attack the Government, and in 
banning political meetings of any importance. 

At the same time, Sidky Pasha has announced his 
intention of holding elections on May 17. If they are 
held on this date, then Egypt must remain without a 
Parliament, in the proper sense of the word, until the 
end of the year—for, under the new Constitution, the 
Parliamentary session is limited to five months, from 
mid-December to mid-May. 

Sidky Pasha, however, is an expert in political 
strategy. If, by reason of his complete control of 
the voting machine, Sidky is successful at the polls, 
he could convoke a special Parliament for one day 
—the shortest ‘‘ session’’ in the records of the 
Egyptian Parliament was one which lasted six hours 
—and, having received his mandate, he could procéed 
to London during the seven months’ recess to 
negotiate a Treaty. 

But could Sidky’s Parliament be recognized by 
Great Britain as ‘‘ freely elected ’’? This is extremely 
doubtful in view of the Wafd-Liberal decision to 
boycott the elections. Both Mahmoud and Nahas 
refuse to participate under conditions which appear 
to deprive them of all liberty of speech and, indeed, 
of the normal methods of appealing for votes. 
Although this passive attitude of abstention may not 
appear practical politics in Western eyes, it is doubtful 
whether any more effective weapon exists in Egypt. 
The unfortunate but inevitable conclusion is that such 
a boycott must prevent the election of a Parliament 
which is in any way representative of the nation, for 
there is no indication that the hold of the Wafd and 
Liberal Constitutionalists on the people has 
diminished. 

It is not a simple matter to propound a solution 
for this position of stalemate. The intervention of an 
outside party would appear to be called for, in order 
to formulate some plan whereby Sidky, Nahas and 
Mahmoud can adjust their differences. A workable 
basis of agreement might be the holding of impartial 
elections with the proviso that the subsequent Parlia- 
ment be given the authority to examine the new 
Constitution and, if necessary, appoint a representa- 
tive Commission for the purpose of its revision. 
Obviously, there is only one direction from which such 
intervention and such advice can come. This is from 
the British Government through its High Commis- 
sioner, whose position in Egypt is more akin to that 
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of a general adviser on internal and external affairs 
than that of a merely official representative of this 
country. 

Anglo-Egyptians look back with pride on the da 
when Lord Cromer was approached by Egyptians for 
counsel and assistance in all matters. The name of 
Cromer, indeed, is still revered by Egyptians and 
foreigners alike. His tradition was to some extent 
maintained by Lord Lloyd, who, whatever the faults 
of his reactionary outlook, at least was sincere in his 
efforts to help Egypt, and used his power and influence 
for what he considered to be Egypt’s good. 

The present High Commissioner, Sir Percy Loraine 
however, has his hands tied by the policy of the 
British Government, which is that of non-intervention 
and complete neutrality in Egyptian affairs. It js 
evident that a literal interpretation of his instructions 
prohibits the High Commissioner from proffering 
advice in the solution of Egypt’s internal political 
problem. It is difficult to see any real objection to 
the High Commissioner using his influence in this 
matter, and moreover he has been in Egypt long 
enough now to have acquired a profound knowledge 
of the local situation. Surely, therefore, it would not 
be beyond the wit and ingenuity of this diplomat, with 
his extensive experience of Near Eastern political 
methods, to devise some means whereby a rapproche- 
ment could be effected between the three parties. 

The advantages to be gained by such intervention 
are manifold. In the first place, the obstacles in the 
way of a “ freely elected Parliament,” which is essen- 
tial before there can be a Treaty, would be removed. 
In the second place, Egypt couid settle down to the 
problem of putting her own economic and constitu- 
tional affairs in order. Finally, there would be the 
fostering of that spirit of goodwill and friendship 
between Egypt and Great Britain which is so essential 
to the successful working of a Treaty and to the mutual 
interest of both countries. 


I am, etc., 
EpGaR GRANVILLE 
House of Commons 


INFALLIBILITY 


SIR,—May two brief quotations turn your corre- 
spondents’ minds off this subject, which they appear 
to probe for no particular or useful purpose—reading 
between the lines. 

The late Bishop Hedley, O.S.B., in ‘ The Light of 
the Holy Spirit in the World,’ remarks: ‘“‘ The 
Church is not fond of exerting her infallibility, if I may 
use the expression. I mean that she never speaks with 
the formal claim of infallibility except in weighty things 
and on serious matters. And it is part of her preroga- 
tive that she can define the sphere of her own unerring- 
ness. She can decide, in cases of dispute or doubt, 
what are the subjects on which she is privileged to 
speak with the assistance of the Holy Spirit. And 
there is a very large amount of truth which is not 
strictly defined, but which is practised (so to speak) and 
almost universally taught and accepted. The infalli- 
bility of the Church stretches beyond the sphere of her 
formal decisions; and that which is widely taught, if 
it be universally taught, is infallibly true.” — 

Cardinal Manning remarked concerning insubord- 
inate criticism of the Supreme Authority of the Head of 
the Church in addition to and aside: ‘‘ I should have 
thought that a generous heart, filled with the love of 
God, would have desired to know more and more of 
Divine truth, and would have said, ‘ Let me know every- 
thing which God has revealed; let me have the fullest 
and amplest knowledge,’ rather than be jealous, and 
niggardly, in limiting the growth of that knowledge. 

I am, etc., 

Horsham M. N. 
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NEW NOVELS 


By H. C. Harwoop 


Colonel’s Daughter. By Richard Aldington. 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Pitiless Youth. By Edward Holstius. 

7s. 6d. 
October House. 


. 6d. 
they Walk Again. Edited by Colin de la Mare; 


with an Introduction by Walter de la Mare. 
Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


iE does not matter to the heroine of a novel that 


Bles. 


By Kay Strahan. Gollancz. 


mouth is too big. At one time, indeed, bigness 

_ quite the vogue. . . . ‘‘ Too wide by the strict 
canons of beauty, but as Eric gazed into that radiant 
face he thought her the loveliest creature he had ever 

i Eyes can scarcely be big enough, and there is 
in a ‘large, capable hand.” Feet, 
even, one would be vague about the exact size, but 
the sensible shoe of Joan might be contrasted favour- 
ably with the ridiculous scrap of satin affected by 
Jeanette. As Jeanette, still feebly 
to adjust her slipper, Joan could not but smile a 
the thought how perfectly in every detail the same 

ling effect of incompetence was studied. Had 
Jeanette bound her foot in childhood like the 
Chinese?’’ Ears I am not sure about, and do not 
member a big-eared heroine. It might be done. 
“Too flapping by the strict canons of beauty, but 
as Eric, etc. At school, her nickname had been 
Jumbo.”” Or ‘‘ Her strong generous ears swept out 
tg crown the slender column of her neck. But 
noses are certain. They are not to be extenuated. 
The heroine with a big noise is out for a bad time, 
and no sympathy. Personally, of the two — 
| prefer a door-knocker to a bell-push, and thoug 
| should resent having a daughter who looked like 
the Iron Duke, I should still more resent having 
one who looked like President Hoover. But the 
novelists are unanimous against me. As soon as I 
rad that Georgie had ‘‘ a man’s large nose in the 
midst of a girl’s face’’ I guessed that she was to 
be dragged in contempt through shame and disap- 
pointment to squalor, that ‘ The Colonel’s Daughter 
was the sort of book in which the principal character 
is less Heroine than Butt. Nor was I wrong. 

‘The Colonel’s Daughter ’ is interesting, partly as 
the violent expression of strong prejudice but mainly as 
the full-length study of a girl condemned by selfish and 
stupid parents to enter upon life with a child’s mentality 
locked in a woman’s body. They had ‘ kept her 
young,’’ and with such success that at twenty-six she 
thought and behaved like a backward sixteen. Even 
her appearance corresponded, for ‘‘ she looked as if 
she were clad in the cast-offs of an overgrown younger 
school sister.’” This does not save her from being 
exposed to indecent familiarities, which she is too 
clumsy to evade and too bewildered actively to resent. 
The one man, a complete fool and callous too, she had 
some chance of securing as a husband is taken from her 
by a friend. Finally the collapse of the family income 
reduces her to an even more squalid form of domestic 
servitude from which there will be no escape. 

The author’s venom is so widely diffused that it loses 
some of its toxic quality. Everyone is caddish, aim- 
less and sensual, and the few who possess a little 
intellect are only made nastily conceited thereby. Pur- 
fleet’s witticisms are even less tolerable than the 
colonel’s platitudes. In this morass of human indignity 
a molehill of decency would loom like a mountain. But 
there is none. And the reader begins to tire of so 
Sweeping a resentment. If this is the life of men and 


women, its description calls for the entomologist, not 
the novelist. _ Some coarseness of tone was perhaps 
inevitable, and certainly has not been veiled by any 
false prudishness in Mr. Aldington. But the root weak- 
ness of the book is to be found in Maitland’s comment : 
‘1 think the most complete moral bankruptcy of 
history—1914—has been remarkably favourable to the 
growth of unpleasant human weeds.’’ Satire of so 
wide a scope demands more foundation than one, how- 
ever considerable, historical event. Swift did not blame 
Sarah Marlborough for the vileness of humanity. But 
perhaps Mr. Aldington does not agree with Maitland. 

But I have done my job very badly if I suggest that 
in ‘ The Colonel’s Daughter ’ strength has been wasted 
in vehemence. Mr. Aldington irritates and has not 
given himself the chance of displaying his finer imag- 
inative qualities, but he commands attention. This is 
something created, not invented; no muddle of words 
but a Book. 

Mr. Holstius, whose popular first novel I missed, has 
the powers that command popularity. He tells a story 
ably, though the end of ‘ Pitiless Youth ’ seems meant 
to cheer up the reader a little irrelevantly. (By the way, 
there is going to be more bother about that divorce 
than Hugh realizes.) The characters are well pre- 
sented, if without subtlety. The sentiment is not senti- 
mentality. The style, though careless, is quick and 
simple. The detail is well selected. And the ideas 
behind the book are, though devoid of novelty, far from 
being devoid of interest. 

Old Christopher, devoted to his only son and 
anxious to make some money for him, went into a 
big glass combine just after the war. He was a 
solicitor of the highest respectability, and did not 
find himself happy with a financial adventurer as 
chief. Nor was he more fortunate with his daughter- 
in-law, who tried to be charming to him, but soon 
broke down. Nevertheless, he is prepared to ascribe 
his discomfort to his own ignorance of the new times 
and new manners. No loss of fortune or of things 
still dearer to him can impair his courage or his 
dignity, and he is just not too good to be true. With 
his son, Hugh, Mr. Holstius has dealt less surely. 
As O. Henry once pointed out, some people in 
emotional crises do use the language of cheap melo- 
drama. ‘‘ This lie—I’ll remove it from his lips ! 
Leave me to him!” So Hugh hisses. No, that 
particular remark is otherwise uttered, but twice 
before the bottom of the page he has hissed, while 
beads of cold perspiration stand out on his brow. 
And Hugh had not struck me before as likely to be 
content with the clichés of emotional expression. 

Petronia, ‘‘ psychic card reader and _ palmist, 
mediumistic and scientific adviser of past, present 
and future,’’ supposed narrator of ‘ October House,’ 
is a genuine comic creation. She reveals herself 
behind the profession of petty fraud in which she has 
taken a correspondence course, and her imposing 
physique—she is six feet two—as a lovable, ingeni- 
ous creature. It really is clever of Miss Strahan to 
have maintained without tedium Petronia’s individual 
style, and to have given us so definite an image of 
her personality, especially in a story of a lonely 
house, four violent deaths and an atmosphere of 
doom. As a detective story, ‘ October House’ is 
marred by its abuse of coincidence and its excessive 
improbabilities. Probably it would have been more 
enjoyable as the sheer burlesque it is always 
threatening to become. 

The ghost stories collected by Mr. Collin de la 
Mare in ‘ They Walk Again’ make a nearly perfect 
anthology, and a fascinating bed book. The inclusion 
of examples from Richard Middleton and William 
Hope Hodgson, who have not been dead long enough 
to have been rediscovered, is especially welcome. If 
Mr. de la Mare does it again, would he take some- 
thing from the prose sections of the ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends ’? 
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REVIEWS 
THE GROWTH OF THE NOVEL 


Five Masters: Boccaccio, Cervantes, Richardson, 
Stendhal, Proust. By Joseph Wood Krutch. 
Cape. 6d. 


HE mind is a pattern-making machine, and it 

gains more satisfaction from a pattern that, having 
appealed to the imagination, it can remember than 
from a body of facts presented without a memorable 
shape. In other words, an element of theory, of design 
is essential to all memorable history, and the frank 
adoption of this is the peculiar virtue of Mr. Krutch’s 
book. While there is nothing specially original in 
these five good essays, the design of which each is a 
part is a very pretty piece of composition, and the 
reader will rise from his pages having received almost 
unawares a lesson in literary history, a lesson that 
also gives due importance to such figures as 
Boccaccio, Cervantes and Richardson in the develop- 
ment of the art of narrative common to them and 
to Stendhal and Proust. The value of the book must 
rest upon our opinion of the selected authors, and if 
we share Mr. Krutch’s judgment of their relative 
importance in the history of the novel, then we have 
nothing to do but to enjoy the way in which he relates 
them to one another. It is really more important to 
consider his design and the sense of perspective given 
by it than to argue that a different choice could 
have been made. Mr. Krutch has done that which 
he set out to do. He has fixed some important 
developments in the art of the novel in our memory, 
and he has convinced us that each of his five authors 
was responsible for some great change. Each essay, 
with the possible exception of one, is good, but each 
gains enormously from its relation to the others. The 
art, as distinguished from the detail, of literary history 
could not be more happily displayed. 

Boccaccio (1313-1375), the recognized father of Italian 
prose, is chosen for the subject of the opening essay 
because he was the first story-teller to be content 
with nature and the senses, to break away from the 
mystical interpretation of life, and to create a prose 
out of contemporary idiom in disregard of the classical 
conventions that then dominated literary style. His 
attitude to love reminds one of a charming, and too 
little-known, lyric (attributed to Richard Steele, though 
it sounds much more like some Elizabethan) : 

Let not love on me bestow 

Soft distress and tender woe! 

I know none but substantial blisses, 
Eager glances, solid kisses! 

I know not what lovers feign 

Of finer pleasure mixed with pain. 


Boccaccio, in his ‘ Decameron,’ at least, was content 
with the contemporary, the immediate and the palpable, 
and he freed the secular culture of his time from 
subservience to classical models. Mr. Krutch shows 
how Boccaccio felt his way towards this freedom, and 
expressed a new life at the extreme opposite of Dante’s 
mystical conception. The novel, in our sense of the 
word, was detached, humanized, and set at liberty 
by him. 

Cervantes follows because ‘Don Quixote’ shows 
the conflict of the real and the ideal between which 
Boccaccio had been content, in his books, if not in 
his age, to choose. Mr. Krutch makes the good point 
that this conflict enables Cervantes, by his present- 
ment of both sides, to communicate the solidity of 
experience, just as light and shadow give solidity to 
objects; only by both can we see them in the round. 
To him the story of the Don is that ‘‘ of the world 
as it is traversed by man as he ought to be.” I do 
not altogether accept this, but it does express 
succinctly the argument of his own essay. The story 
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‘Don Quixote ’ certainly does suggest the ‘“emot; 
ambiguity of life,” and to what else has the 
been groping? The whole of page 108 is cruciaj and 
illuminating. 

It seems a descent to the suburbs of existence when 
we pass next to Richardson, whose novels Provided 
the newly literate middle classes with a picture, i, 
terms of the correct conventions, of their own respect. 
able world. Richardson had many of the qualities 
that made Gladstone so popular in the same circles 
of a later century. It is good fun to see how the 
virtue of Pamela was her prudence, and 
(unperceived by her creator) she took a tradesman’s 
view of her virginity, the only valuable commodity 
which it was in her power to exchange at a profit to 
herself. ‘‘ In the spirit of a dealer in precious stones 
Pamela goes about her business. It is not the man 
but his terms which she objects to, and when he 
meets hers she accepts”’ at last. ‘‘ Pamela held 
out for a good price and in the end she got it. Thus 
is virtue rewarded,’’ for a citizen’s virtue is “ skill 
in trade.’’ Popular moralists generally seem 
foundly corrupt to later generations, and Mr. Krutch’s 
essay on Richardson has a warning for all Puritans, 
If that complacent man could read this essay, which 
by no means laughs at him, one doubts if the whole 
universe has a corner into which Richardson could 
creep from his dismay. He added to the novel not 
only the conventions of a class but the discussion of 
adventures, and the whole multitude of sentimental 
novels is enormously indebted to him. Of all the 
essays in an excellent book this is the best, though 
its last paragraph seems to have overlooked Jane 
Austen. 

The essay on Stendhal is a disappointment. The 
books, as the author warns us, are left out; yet if 
Mr. Krutch finds the man more interesting than the 
artist, the reason for including Stendhal is not clear. 
Were ‘ Five Masters ’ primarily a study in biography, 
no objection would arise, but it is not. The conclud- 
ing essay on Proust has an easier subject, for the 
life and the novel of Proust are almost interchange- 


‘able. Within the limits at his disposal Mr. Krutch 


covers much ground, and he compares the new sub- 
jective world of Proust with the new unmystical world 
of Boccaccio, not caring to inquire whether the former 
be a splendid but blind alley, destined to remain its 
author’s extraordinary but inimitable find. Indeed, 
one does not care to criticize the particular essays in 
detail, for they are all subservient to the design of 
the book, and Mr. Krutch is to be congratulated 
warmly on having a plan, on thinking it out, and 
on devoting remarkable talents to making it lucid, 
illuminating and memorable. He can think and can 
write with both subtlety and clearness. He has an 
instinct for intellectual form. He has the art of 
conducting an argument. The result is a book with 
which one can quarrel only in its detail. It is richer 
than many histories of its theme, and it is written 
with conviction. 
OsBERT BURDETT 


BLACK TOM TYRANT 


Strafford. By Lady Burghclere. Two vols. Mac- 
millan. 30s. 


YW historical writing was virtually a Whig 
monopoly, two ideas about Thomas Wentworth, 
Earl of Strafford, were put into common currency. 
One of them was killed a good many years ago by 
Samuel Gardiner; the other had till recently been 
scarcely scotched. Macaulay’s conception of the man 
seduced by titles and high appointments was, indeed, 
too libellous to survive the briefest examination. 
Careful scrutiny was, on the contrary, required before 
Hallam’s strictures on his ‘‘ outrageous transgres 
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sions and baleful career ’’ could even be. dis- 
counted. If Wentworth did not live and die in honesty, 

no honourable human being has ever drawn a 
breath. All else concerning him has, however, remained 
disputable, and the appearance of Lady Burghclere’s 

ully written narrative should therefore be sin- 
cerely welcomed. Fortunately, the author has resisted 
the temptation, obvious in these days, to make her 
hook an apology for absolutism. In the end no single 
and certain guiding principle of statecraft may be 

red from it, but there has emerged the figure of 
a statesman whose concern was welfare of the king- 
dom and its people rather than set formule of 

ance. 

Between the Wentworth who rose to fame as a 

jiamentary champion and Wentworth the dictator 
of later time, there was less gulf than is generally 
imagined. Macaulay’s use of the word ‘‘ apostasy ”’ 
in connexion with its crossing cannot be justified. In 
the House of Commons, as Lady Burghclere says, 
Wentworth ‘‘ represented the spirit of compromise 
which is the hall-mark of the English gentleman turned 

itician.’’ Little was wrong in the condition of 
England as he must have viewed it from Westminster. 
The country, in Clarendon’s pregnant phrase, was 
surfeited with the pleasures and plenty of a lengthy 
peuce, and Wentworth was no friend to such as sought 
diversion in the adventure of continental war or con- 
stitutional strife. Between his hostility to Buckingham 
and his hostility to Pym was a change of party rather 
than a change of policy. In the first stages of his 
political career he was for letting well alone. The 
programme of Thorough was thrust on him by 
circumstance when he entered on his functions as 
President of the Northern Council. 

Socially, the thinly populated province he adminis- 
tered from York was a century behind the South. If 
there was nominally one law for all suitors, the rich 
alone could buy it, and to establish equity Wentworth 
had to disregard the punctilios of the lawyers. Only 
by stretching the powers of his prerogative court could 
he protect the meaner sort against the gentry who had 
been wont, as Gardiner affirms, to abuse ‘‘ the oppor- 
tunities of their wealth.’’ Passing to Ireland, he found, 
of course, yet stronger reasons to employ arbitrary 
methods. In his celebrated quarrels with Mount- 
morris and with Loftus he was fundamentally in the 
tight, but he would have been wiser to wear velvet 
gloves. Both his adversaries were men relying on that 
privilege of rank which he consistently contemned. To 
the one he gave immortal answer that ‘‘ in the army 
we consider men, not as peers, but as officers ’’; with 
the other, he held to it that ‘‘ eminency of position ’’ 
could not make a person ‘‘ hallowed.’’ Yet it must 
be acknowledged that with the two of them he was 
unnecessarily rough, and so was sharpening an axe 
for his own neck and the King’s. Gout and an attack 
of stone are fair excuses when a writer’s object is 
exculpation of an individual’s character; but the fact 
that physical infirmities do deflect conduct is awkward 
if pleas for a dictatorship are to be advanced. Still, 
Wentworth ruled Ireland as well as did any English- 
man in any age. He removed burdens from trade; he 
recognized that a nation of Papists could not merely 
be dragooned into Protestantism. His treatment of 
the Connaught landlords was at once violent and 
cynical, yet, had he managed to enforce his expropri- 
ation projects, his successors might have been spared 
a pack of trouble, notably on the Clanricarde territory. 
If his government was a partial failure, it was in the 
main because English solutions for Irish problems were 
invariably and inevitably beside the mark. Bad health 
and its accompanying choler can explain the rest. 

Lady Burghclere is almost certainly correct in pro- 
nouncing against the story that Wentworth counselled 
Charles to subdue England to his will by Irish arms. 
The evidence shows that his proposal was for subju- 
gation of the actually rebellious Scots, but the question 


is hardly worth discussion now. Faced by insurrection 
anywhere, the benevolent, as well as the malevolent, 
tyrant must either abdicate at the crisis or use what- 
ever weapons are to hand. The important point, 
confirmed by every chapter of this biography, is that 
Wentworth did not, as traducers and defenders have 
alike pretended, perish in some vain effort to stem the 
onrush of democracy. His battle, as he himself put 
it, was on behalf of ‘‘ sovereignty and subjection.” 
He had been driven by experience to believe that 
nothing could check arrogant plutocracy except a 
monarchy enjoying popular support. That he did not 
win the English people to his master’s side was 
largely due to the ‘‘ cobblers, bigots and other zealous 
brethren ’’ whose theology he was too practical to 
appreciate. At the last he was defeated because the 
leaders of the Opposition played that fourteenth trump 
which is appeal to religious prejudice. Great pro- 
consuls are nearly always baffled when called upon 
to handle domestic difficulties. Their passion for 
exercise of organizing genius has grown too keen to 
be restrained. They have forgotten how essential it 
is to suffer fools at home. In the character and record 
of Wentworth, students of modern politics may meet 
something that foreshadows Milner and something 
more suggesting Curzon. But among the shades, I 
think, he would gladly meet Gladstone for talk on 
Home Rule, and would be interested if he could draw 
Balfour on Dr. Clifford and the passive resistance 
movement. 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE 
My Northcliffe Diary. By Tom Clarke. Gollancz. 
8s. 6d. 


ERHAPS we shall never have more than a piece- 

meal presentment of Lord Northcliffe and his 
multifarious activities and influence. In the mean- 
time, we are certainly indebted to Mr. Tom Clarke for 
this racy account of the last ten years of his life seen 
from the Daily Mail angle, and interpreted with affec- 
tion. There are many omissions in the narrative, but 
there is an effect of continuity, and we discover a 
genuine Boswell. No doubt it was the Boswellian 
flavour in the book that influenced the Book Society 
in making it one of their choices, and the author had 
the exemplar in mind. He reminds us of Boswell’s 
plea for Dr. Johnson—* let me not be censured for 
mentioning such minute particulars; everything relative 
to so great a man is worth observing.” 

So here is the ‘* Chief,’’ as live a figure as you could 
find in a book. Here is one side of him—his 
sayings and doings, however trivial; his habits; his 
resource and courage; his mistakes, his fitful anger, 
or welcome generosity. The energy of the man, the 
initiative and ingenuity, flash across the page, and all 
these qualities are applied to the great game of the 
popular newspaper. That fills the bill; Carmelite 
House, as it then was, is first and last. The volume 
has already fascinated Fleet Street, where like other 
mortals we love to read about our own craft; and also 
the Book Society, which has a keen eye for literary 
effect. To what extent the detailed working of a 
great newspaper office may fascinate the ordinary 
reader, I am unable to judge. It is difficult in these 
matters for a journalist to get outside himself. 

It is true there are glimpses of other interests, in 
Northcliffe’s incessant desire that his men should travel, 
especially in the Dominions and the United States, to 
widen their outlook. There is something on Anglo- 
American amity, for which he did much. But they are 
casual glimpses. There is next to nothing here about 
The Times, though in his later years its possession and 
conduct was one of Northcliffe’s great concerns. Mr. 
Hamilton Fyfe, in his recent book, filled in some of 
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those details. Here we are kept to the main theme, 
which is the activity of the Daily Mail, its fight for news, 
its staff, and how ‘‘ the Old Man ”’ kept them all up to 
the scratch. The telephone dominates the scene. 
From 5.30 a.m. onwards the ‘‘ Chief ’’ is ringing them 
all up, and shaking them up to stimulate, blame, 
encourage, or direct. It is a hectic story, and 
a veracious one. And yet it is not quite fair to 
Northcliffe. 

‘* Like a king in mufti, he sat there in his pink chair 
surrounded by telephone bells—a hidden force behind 
the scenes of this vast London.’’ 

My feeling, as one who shared the affectionate regard 
here displayed for the greatest journalist of our time, 
is that his actual presentment in this comparatively 
narrow sphere gives the effect by caricature. Several 
of his old antagonists in the Press have already seized 
on this, and accentuated the effect by selected citations. 
Those who knew the best side of him are not troubled, 
because, as Mr. Clarke says, ‘‘ even in moments when 
others sneered at what they believed to be his ridiculous 
vanities, he did not appear to those who knew him 
either vain or ridiculous.’’ But it is annoying when 
‘the enemy blasphemes,’’ misled by the partial 
picture. 

It should be said, before touching on one or two 
Northcliffe aspects, that Mr. Clarke has packed his 
story with items of public interest. It is piquant to 
learn that Northcliffe at first was opposed to the send- 
ing of the British Expeditionary Force to France. At 
the beginning, apparently, he shared Kitchener’s com- 
plex about the invasion of these islands. It is poignant 
at the moment to record Northcliffe’s objection to a 
picture of the smiling King of Spain: ‘‘ Alfonso is 
always smiling. His smile is not news. If you get 
a picture of Alfonso weeping, that would be news.” 
In the story of the Curragh ‘‘ scoop’? Mr. Montague 
Smith deserves chief praise; and, incidentally, he did 
not walk into a Cabinet Council in Downing Street, 
which no one has ever done—he found the conference 
of ministers in a certain private house. 

There is evidence of the ‘‘ Chief’s’’ constant 
alertness to his competitors. He wants to know in 
1922 what are the Berrys’ interests in newspapers. 
He keeps hearing of them—‘‘ they are very clever 
and ambitious.’’ Several times he adjures his 
lieutenant to watch Beaverbrook. ‘‘ He is swallowing 
Hulton. . . . Think, then, of the papers Beaverbrook 
will control. He is no fool.’’ And again: ‘* those 
people who underrated Beaverbrook were fools; he 
is a young man, far younger than I am. He is an 
ambitious and a clever man. . . . But I do not worry. 
My plans are all made.’’ 

His plans! How many, and how often they were 
changed. In him the idealist and the practical man 
were oddly blended. I remember his telling me 
solemnly that for the close of life he had reserved 
as his chief hobbies The Times and scientific agricul- 
ture. At another time it was an elaborate testamentary 
disposition on the Pulitzer model. He loved to pull 
the leg of his auditor, and not enough allowance for 
this leg pulling is made by any of his biographers. 
Maybe, as is suggested, he arrived at conclusions 
intuitively, rather than as the result of thought; but 
he also reached them by constant travel and inter- 
course with representative men, and it was thus that 
he came to his Imperial outlook. He was an Empire 
citizen, and disliked the provinciality not only of Fleet 
Street, but of London. 

The future of our Empire was constantly at the 
back of his mind. It is the theme with which this 
book closes. ‘‘ Something is going to happen to this 
Empire of ours in your lifetime, my boy. Fleet Street 
knows nothing about it. You will live to see big 
events. The Empire has either got to get closer 
together—or go.’’ At one time he played with the 
idea that the Imperial centre might shift to Ottawa. 
Such a consummation, though exasperating to the 
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average Englishman, would not disturb him in 
templation. He was ever seeking to learn. At 
outset of his world tour he says, ‘‘ I want to know 
and understand better this great Empire, and the 
world at large. . . . I do not travel enough.” 
is a pathetic touch in that, for not only had he through 
life been a constant traveller, but in this way sacrificed 
health in pursuit of knowledge. 

He was a man of more culture than his detractors 
allowed. Mr. Clarke offers no evidence of his reading 
save Bacon’s Essays, but Sir Max Pemberton he 
done so. He was a great reader of books at one 
time and another, but it was not the scholar’s 
interest, and though he may have pretended to hanker 
after an Oxford experience, he would have rebelled 
against its influence. His was the culture of life and 
experience, and I fancy he looked on books always 
from some angle of human affairs quite other than 
that of the man of letters.. None the less, as a writer 
he came to a good style of his own. : 

How arrant an imposture was the picture of him 
served up during his lifetime by enemies of his own 
craft, whose position he was destined greatly to 
benefit! The public were asked to believe that he was 
neurotic, a case of arrested development, one who 
retained always the irresponsibility of a schoolboy, 
Boyish he often was, almost to the end. But to main- 
tain that irresponsibility was the secret of the man 
who, with his brothers, founded so many huge and 
successful enterprises, who stamped a new character 
on the British Press and exercised a world-wide 
influence, was idle froth. He showed a great sense 
of responsibility in the conduct of his enterprises, and 
still more in the fight he made for the liberties of 
the Press, which are the liberties of the subject. 

It was fortunate for us when the war came that 
there was one journalist who had climbed to sufficient 
power, and had sufficient courage to fight the civil 
and military authorities for the right of publicity in 
the doings of our armies. Some suggested that even 
in this he was actuated by small motives—that he 
wanted the news in order to sell his papers. Mr. 
Clarke is not the first to have proved that Northcliffe 
risked the fate of his papers more than once in 
that fight. Brass hats and obdurate politicians were 
ready enough to conceal their mistakes and failures 
under the cloak of secrecy which it was argued was 
required to confuse the enemy. Our positions were 
generally revealed to the enemy by their own spies; 
while the cloak of darkness clogged our recruiting, 
depressed the nation and robbed the men who died of 
their crowning glory. But Northcliffe tore away 
some of the humbug, and when generals themselves 
sometimes appealed to him he himself became at several 


vital moments a real instead of a spoon-fed war 
correspondent. 


A. P. NicHOLsoN 


WHO WAS SHAKESPEARE? 


Shakespeare’s Plays in the Order of their Writing. 
By Eva T. Clark. Palmer. ais. 

The Oxford Shakespeare Case Corroborated. By 
Percy Allen. Palmer. 7s. 6d. 


F it were worth while to consider whether the 

‘ Barrack Room Ballads ’ were secret sins of Henry 
James, or ‘Dorian Gray’ a stolen manuscript of Dickens, 
the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy would deserve 
attention. But, because the Baconians are non-suited, 
a verdict for the Stratfordians does not follow. 
Authorship of the plays and sonnets remain a problem 
for literary detectives. Apart from William himself, 
Edward de Vere, 17th Earl of Oxford, appears to-day 
to be the most formidable claimant. 

The Oxonians have at least a fighting case. From 
study of the records of the Court Revels, Mrs. Clark 
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has come to think that ten of the plays were actually 
performed several years before’ William’s arrival in 
London, and, from the historical, and probably topical 
references they contain, she concludes that first drafts 
of all save six must have by then been written. Her 
evidence is, of course, of variable quality. Identification 
of‘ Titus Andronicus ’ with a piece entitled ‘ Titus and 
Gisippus’’ is on a par with comparisons between 
on and Monmouth. Again, I decline flatly to 
believe that Caliban’s assault on Miranda means a 
Puritan attack upon the stage, and it is humourless 
ingenuity to find even a suggestion of Queen Elizabeth 
in Desdemona, though the royal lady may have styled 
n her little Moor.”’ 

Still, Mrs. Clark’s new Shakespearean chronology 
should have attention. It is an arresting fact that 
publication of the plays ceased with Oxford’s death, 
and was resumed exactly when his widow disposed of 
the house in which he had lived at Hackney. More- 
over, though too much can be made of them, allusions 
to contemporary events, as cited by the Oxonians, are 
a trail to be pursued without that loss of intellectual 
self-respect entailed in hunting ciphers with the 
Baconian pack. To treat any of the plays, except the 
histories, as of mainly political origin or significance is 
rank absurdity. Hints at current happenings are, 
however, to be expected, and of these Mrs. Clark has 
found plenty to support her theory as to dates. Mr. 
Allen, also, delving in Jonson’s satires, has unearthed 
material to buttress the Oxonian hypothesis. His 
book is interesting, yet one trace of the Earl’s, or 
William’s, personality as signature to the disputed 
works has evidential value beyond all the mutterings 
of rivals about ‘‘ fame’s loose feathers ’’ and their 
wearers. 

By far the most striking testimony in Oxford’s favour 
is, therefore, the ‘‘ deceit so lawful ’’ by which Bertram 
in ‘ All’s Well ’ was induced to bed with Helena, for 
alike tale of the Earl used to be in circulation. Account- 
ing the episode somewhat scabrous, his champions, of 
whom several are American, place little emphasis upon 
it. None the less, its importance as a clue is salient, 
and it indicates the line of inquiry which should be 
prosecuted. A good deal of Oxford’s life and 
character is public property. ‘‘ It were great pity,’’ 
Mildmay wrote to Burghley, ‘‘ he should not go 
straight, there be so many good things in him, to 
serve God and his Prince.’’ No more is needed to 
reveal how conventional eyes saw the young peer turn- 
ing playwright and Bohemian. The story of his youth- 
ful marriage with Anne Cecil, made for him, no doubt, 
by Burghley, ought to be unravelled to the last thread. 
Instead of chasing puns upon the name of Vere, the 
Oxonians might well be combing, say, the ‘ First Part 
of Henry VI’ or ‘ Taming of the Shrew ’ for observa- 
tions on the wedded state. For greater quarry, let 
them look in the direction of Anne Vavasour, that 
dubious maid of dubious honour, with whom, according 
to a ‘ Fugger News Letter,’ the Earl forgot himself, 
and for whose sweet sake he knew imprisonment. 
Though Mrs. Clark dubs the affair ‘‘ discreditable ’’ 
and begs us not to test it by ‘‘ to-day’s idea of moral- 
ity,”” whatever that may be, this Anne must be brought 
into the witness box. Oxford’s father-in-law cursed 
her for a drab, and, before entering wedlock with a 
Sir Henry Lee, she shared her favours between Oxford 
and one Knyvet. If the Earl was veritable Shake- 
speare, I lay odds she was prototype of a round dozen 
heroines from Juliet to Cleopatra, and dark lady of the 
sonnets to boot. Already, she is a more substantial 
figure than Mary Fitton, yet of her shining possibilities 
scarcely anything has so far been made. 

Mrs. Clark asserts that Desdemona, when not the 
Queen, personifies the town of Antwerp, while Perdita 
represents the Virginian colony. How she can imagine 
that a line of emotional poetry was extracted from such 
inhuman stuff is beyond my comprehension. The 
Stratfordians in their orthodoxy are wise to be prim 


and professorial, but the Oxonians must justify their 
heresy by liveliness of wit. Industry is not enough. 
At present they are piling up mountains of dry dust 
as monuments to their ‘‘ ever living poet.’’ As I have 
said, they have a fighting case,‘ yet, for lack of literary 
sensibility and of psychological apprehension, they are 
not fighting it. Oxford’s life is a rich field to be 
exploited, and chapter after chapter of his biography 
can be paralleled in the plays. Assuming his author- 
ship, half the. most baffling Shakespearean riddles can 
be answered. Oxford’s constant financial troubles 
explain the spitting fury against Shylock, as his 
ancestry explains the patrician bias which in William 
has seemed ugly snobbery. Mr. Clark, Mr. Allen, and 
others have amassed a multitude of facts by patient 
research. What is now wanted is such a book upon 
the Earl as Mr. Frank Harris wrote upon the Stratford 
player. 
D. WILLouGHBY 


GOLF, KOLF OR CHOLE 


The Game of Golf. The Lonsdale Library. Vol. 
IX. Seeley Service. 15s. 


ar advance of golf has been one of the phenomena 
of the twentieth century, and even those who 
still hate the sight of the game must admit that it, 
at any rate, preserves the open spaces where bunkers 
are preferable to villas. Though its great popularity 
is a comparatively recent thing, the sport has been 
long in cask, and it is therefore doubly right that it 
should find an early place in the Lonsdale Library. 
The authorities who have contributed to this book 
are Mr. Horace Hutchinson, who writes upon the 
history and literature of the game; Miss Wethered 
and her brother, Roger, who tell the reader how to 
play it; Mr. Simpson, who explains the architecture 
and upkeep of a course, and Mr. Darwin, who deals 
with various aspects. This is a good team, though 
not as good as it might be, but the chief thing for 
which I am sorry is that Mr. Darwin should only be 
allowed a series of mashie shots. He plays five of 
the eighteen holes, and they are named: Practice, 
Medal and Match Play, Watching for Profit, Middle- 
Aged Golf and Famous Courses. He hits at all of 
them a proper blow, that is to say in the words of 
George Duncan, ‘“ he hits down on the ball a descend- 
ing blow, which is in all ordinary circumstances the 
right shot with a mashie’’; but by no manner of 
means should Famous Courses be a short hole. Had 
Mr. Simpson had the laying out of this course I am sure 
that he would have insisted upon a longer hole between 
the eighth and the thirteenth, instead of which we have 
that curse of indifferent links—a long, dull and dreary 
eighteenth, which goes on and on for no other reason 
than that the game must finish near the nineteenth. The 
dull and dreary eighteenth in this book is called ‘ The 
Rules of Golf,’ and though théy are as necessary to a 
proper understanding of the sport as they are rarely 
mastered, an appendix in smaller print would surely 
have met the case. However, there the hole is, and in 
consequence, Mr. Darwin is underclubbed at the 
thirteenth to such an extent that all his descriptions 
are breathless, and finally, to use his own words, ‘‘ he 
leaves out St. Enodoc in the West, Brancaster and 
Seacroft in the East.” Such omissions, and there are 
inevitably others, mean that Mr. Darwin after play- 
ing his mashie has found his ball lost to sight in the 
face of the bunker guarding the green. He should 
have deemed the lie unplayable, and under Rule 22 (i) 
should have teed up again, and be damned to the 
penalty ! 

There is, further, little mention of the ball con- 
troversy; there has been lately a great to-do one way 
and the other about the size and the weight of the golf 


ball, because some gentlemen have held up their hands 
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in horror at the long distances which were being 
achieved. The game, they argued, was being ruined. 
Undoubtedly the remedy lies to a certain extent in the 
quality of the ball, but the obvious answer to these 
gentlemen is the one which everyone carefully 
ignores. A limit should be placed on the number of 
clubs. There should only be, at most, six—a driver, a 
brassie or baffy, an iron, a mid-iron, a mashie or 
niblick and a putter; personally I should like to pro- 
hibit the mid-iron as well. Unfortunately the rules of 
golf do not cater for the one thing that really matters, 
and the result is that golfers to-day, good, bad and 
indifferent, burden their caddies with a cartload of 
clubs. It may be very good business for Sheffield, 
but it is a very had business for the game of golf, 
Kolf or Chole. PETER TRAILL 


A PAGEANT OF HISTORY 


Old London Bridge. By Gordon Home. 
6d. 


R. GORDON HOME’S noble book on old 

London’s noblest monument makes an opportune 
appearance, for August 1 will complete the century since 
the present London Bridge was opened, and the old 
bridge, that for six hundred years had been one of the 
wonders of the world, was generally broken up. For 
once, however, we are forced to admit that the apparent 
vandalism was justified. The houses, which had 
adorned the old bridge, had long been swept away, and 
the bridge itself had outlived its usefulness. Its dimen- 
sions, as Mr. Home points out, have generally been 
exaggerated, for it was but twenty feet wide, and the 
height of its road surface at the highest point was but 
31 feet 8 inches from the river at low water at neap 
tides. That these figures should often have been 
multiplied by 2 is natural, for the three-storey houses 
which lined it on each side must have given it an appear- 
ance of great height, while their depth must have 
suggested a surface to the superstructure of the bridge 
of at least 40 ft. That the blunder passed was natural, 
for many of the paintings and engravings of the old 
bridge show the backs of the houses as flush with the 
sides of the bridge, whereas they overhung the stream 
and were supported by struts resting on the piers. The 
actual roadway between the houses was twelve feet, 
which gives but four feet each way for the foundations 
of the houses. How far they went back from the road 
we are not told, but, one imagines, they must have over- 
hung the water at least ten feet. The houses were of 
wood, but, even so, the old medieval builder must have 
been something of a conjurer, for although we often 
hear of destruction by fire, a collapse of structure seems 
to have been unknown. 

Mr. Home gives us a full history of the bridge and its 
upkeep during the centuries, and of such of its build- 
ing that possessed records, notable among which were 
the two successive chapels dedicated to Becket and Non- 
such House. The gates, with their gruesome forests of 
poles, upon which the heads and quarters of traitors 
rotted, and the drawbridge, raised in defence or to 
allow shipping to pass, also receive due attention. 
How close the river rose to the roadway at spring tides 
is witnessed by the records of citizens finding the bow- 
sprit of a ship breaking the leaded lights of their parlour 
windows. But if the actual bridge receives full atten- 
tion, the greatest charm of Mr. Home’s narrative is 
the setting of busy and turbulent life in which we see it 
through the ages. Over it came in triumph our Kings 
from the wars; hither too came their brides and foreign 
guests; and from time to time rebel armies from Kent, 
always a troublesome county, forced their way to the 
city; though forced perhaps is not quite the word, for 
as a fortress the bridge was by no means negligible, 
and when the citizens were united in opposition, entry 
to London by the bridge was not easy to compass. 


Lane. 
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At water level the bridge took on the appear 
weir, in fact in everything but intention that apes ; 
was, for at low water there might be a fall of five § : 
and the more timid passenger was apt to have his boat 
pulled ashore above bridge and rejoin it lower do 
when it had shot the bridge. Quite early in the his = 
of the bridge the power of the pent stream was used j 
the inshore arches for flour mills, and later for raisi 
water for the use of the citizens; and the roar of the 
water and the mills and the traffic of the congested 
roadway—for centuries it was the only bridge across 
the Thames anywhere near London—inured the inhabij- 
tants of the houses to noise; so much so, indeed, that 
one citizen on retiring to the country was quite unable 
to sleep owing to the quiet. As compensation for the 
noise and danger from shipping and enemies, there 
must be set the greater healthiness of the bridge hou 
wind-blown as they were and with the Thames itself 
for drainage instead of the kennels of the cobbled lanes 
of the city. Of the life of this town within a town we 
hear all too little, but on the whole that stands to its 
credit, for what we do learn of life in medieval London 
is generally gleaned from Court records of crimes and 
misdemeanours, and especially of faction fights between 
guilds. Owing probably to the need for especial 
traffic patrol the bridge seems to have been a reason- 
ably safe neighbourhood for honest lodging. 

The book, which is delightfully written, is superbly 
illustrated with photogravure reproductions of old 
drawings, paintings and prints, and is a more than 
worthy addition to the great and growing literature 
of Old London, 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Mills of Man. By George Long. Joseph. 
12s. 6d. 

MILLERS, as is well known, have never had a good 
reputation. ‘‘ They all keep poultry,’’ a farmer 
remarked to me as he pointed to the item of ‘‘ corn 
lost ’’ in his account with one of them, and we have 
often fancied that Quixote’s charge was inspired by 
more than madness. At long last, however, the tribe 
has found a champion. If Mr. Long cannot quite 
demolish the legend about the honest miller having a 
tuft of hair upon his palm, he pleads eloquently for 
those old mills which have added so much beauty to 
the English scene. On esthetic and historic grounds, 
as he observes, many of them are at least as worthy 
of care as are some of our redundant churches. The 
number at work is constantly diminishing, and, in a 
little while, hardly any will be left standing unless they 
are preserved as ancient monuments. Even as I write, 
I am wondering whether the wheel still turns at 
Eynsham and the giants on the downs at Polegate 
yet swing their arms. Mr. Long is well steeped in 
the lore of his subject, but he is of discursive tempera- 
ment and it adds to the interest of his book that he 
wanders cheerfully whenever a mill reminds him of a 
romantic story or a pet prejudice. His literary 
allusions are numerous and happy, yet, curiously 
enough, he writes of the establishment where paper 1s 
made for the Bank of England and omits all mention 
of Cobbett’s mighty malediction on it and on the “river 
of Whitchurch ”’ which provides its power. 


Some Persons Unknown. By H. T. F. Rhodes. 
Murray. 6s. 

MR. RHODES has written a book which should be 
in the hands of every writer of detective stories. 
Sherlock Holmes, relying on flair and logic, is behind 
the times. His successors, it seems, must spend their 
days in laboratories where a man’s trade can be 
ascertained by examination of wax from his ears, oF 
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his parentage investigated by the precipitin reaction of 
his blood. What with finger prints, the Marsh- 
Berzelius test for arsenic, and ultra-violet rays for 
revealing forgeries, one may marvel that felonies 
should ever go unpunished nowadays. Yet, despite 
the author’s account of the way in which science may 
be used to circumvent the malefactor, the daily news- 

rs complain that the number of undiscovered 
crimes is on the increase. Juries, perhaps, are dis- 
trustful of expert witnesses, for, as Wharton said in his 
defence of Atterbury, though a mathematical proof be 
sure, it is only sure to mathematicians. Or, possibly, 
the modern criminologist is so intent on chemistry that 
he no longer studies psychology. Mr. Rhodes makes 
one fancy that persons trained to rély on microscope 
and camera may be too scornful of the art of guessing 
intelligently. 


Iman. Por Ramon J. Sender. Cenit. 5 ptas. 

THIS is a novel dealing with the Spanish war in the 
Riff, and its author is obviously very much under the 
influence of what may be described as the neo-German 
school. The background is most skilfully depicted, and 
the monotony of warfare on the arid mountains of the 
Spanish Zone in Morocco is carefully conveyed. The 
Moorish barbarities, and the horrors of Amual and 
Monte Anint are related in such a way as to spare no- 
thing for the imagination ; yet, withal, the book leaves 
something to be desired as a work of art, though as 
evidence that the old realism still provides the keynote 
for the literature of Spain it well repays study. Sefior 
Sender asks to be judged by his sincerity, and his work 
gives proof of that on every page. As a light upon the 
thoughts and life of the Spanish soldier on active 
service the foreigner will find it invaluable, and for that 
purpose it can be thoroughly recommended. 


Many Dimensions. By Charles Williams. Gol- 
lancz. 7s. 6d. 

IN the ‘ War in Heaven’ Mr. Williams told of the 
attempt of an unscrupulous antiquary to obtain 
possession of the Holy Grail for his own evil purposes ; 
in this fantasy it is told how he obtained the Stone of 
Solomon, brought it to England, and began to experi- 
ment with its powers. The Stone soon passed beyond 
his sole control, and the uses to which other holders 
put it make a story built up of excitement and mystery. 
The antiquary has developed a fine mastery of invective 
—his chief antagonist is no longer an archdeacon but the 
Lord Chief Justice of England—and the disappearance 
of the stone by its self-chosen victim brings an excellent 
story to a fitting close. 


THE ‘‘ SATURDAY ”’ COMPETITIONS 
NEW SERIES—XXX 


A. The poet Dante, as is well known, constructed 
his cosmogony on the old Ptolemaic system, and 
placed his contemporaries and predecessors in Hell, 
Purgatory and Paradise according to the traditional 
astronomy and morality of the day. Morals on the 
whole have not progressed since the fourteenth 
century, but astronomy has advanced by leaps and 
bounds, and had Dante lived at a later date he would 
undoubtedly have added to the number of his 
characters and modified his cosmogony. 

The Saturpay Review therefore offers a First 
Prize of Ten Guineas, and a Second Prize of Five 
Guineas for a new Canto of the Divine Comedy, in 
which Dante describes his meeting with Copernicus, 
Galileo, Kepler and Newton in the shades, and their 
tfect on his philosophy. 

_The scene may be placed in Hell, Purgatory or Para- 
tise according to the pleasure of the author; but since 
tis unreasonable to expect our authors to compose 
fm medieval Italian, they will be permitted to write in 
the English metre adopted by Cary or Longfellow. 


The new Canto should be roughly of the same length 
as the other Cantos in the Divine Comedy, and the 
general atmosphere of the epic should be preserved. 

Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym, and 
to enclose their name and address in a sealed envelope. 
The poems must be accompanied by a coupon, which 
will be found in this or any subsequent issue. 

The SaturpDAy REVIEW can accept no responsibility 
for MSS. lost or destroyed in the post. 

Since we have received complaints from Australia 
and New Zealand that the time allowed for these com- 
petitions in the past has been insufficient for readers 
in the Antipodes to enter, we propose in this case to 
extend the closing date. The final day for entries 
to be received will be Monday, September 14, and it 
is hoped to announce the result in October. 


B. The Treasurer of one of the Great London 
Hospitals refuses to countenance Lotteries on ethical 
grounds; but the winner of one of the great Lotteries 
being a wealthy man offers the whole of his prize 
money to rebuild the hospital, and endow it in 
perpetuity. 

The Saturpay Review offers a First Prize of a 
Guinea, and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the 
best letter in reply from the Treasurer of the Hospital 
to the prospective benefactor. The replies may either 
accept or regret the proffered donation of a quarter 
of a million sterling, but they must not exceed 300 
words in length. 

The closing date for this competition will be Monday, 
May 11, and the results will be announced in the issue 
of May 23. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION XV 


JUDGE’S REPORT 


When the Editor in his wisdom set competitors to 
complete ‘ The Eve of St. Mark ’ he proposed a task, 


KENNERLEY 


Just Published 6s. net 


FROM SURTEES 
TO SASSOON 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON 


An extremely interesting appreciation of 
modern English hunting literature. 

A penetrating criticism of the poetry and 

prose of the late war—and a contrast of it 
with previous English war literature. 

The spirit of England and its countryside. 

The author weaves these themes into a pro- 

found and delightful book on England. 

Of critical interest to readers of Aldington, 

Benstead, Blunden, Rupert Brooke, Robert 

Graves, Herbert, Jerrold, Manning, Monta- 

gue, Owen, and Sassoon—to mention a few 

of the authors discussed. 


SEED ON THE 
WIND 


By REX STOUT 


‘* The reactions of the five men to this 
enigmatic but irresistible woman are 
extremely well studied. . . . Of Mr. Stout’s 
capacity to write a novel there is no doubt.”’ 
Times Literary Supplement. . 
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difficult indeed, yet, compared with this, easy. For 
Keats was telling a story of which the legend suggested 
the end, whereas Coleridge—if he is to be believed—was 
setting down the recollection of a dream. It was, 
moreover, a vision so fantastic that some suppose it 
to be as much the product of the poppy as the poet, 
and with all its beauty it has something of the dis- 
continuity of dreams. ‘‘The images rose up before him 
as things,”’ so Coleridge recalls in his preface, and all 
that we have is the first of these images, the vision of 
the. palace in its surroundings, and that despairing 
reminiscence of the Abyssinian maid which suggests 
that the dome was already fading from the mind of 
the poet when the unlucky intruder from Porlock 
interrupted and ended the marvellous creation. 

Yet there are hints which might help the competitor. 
Coleridge himself tells us how the opening was inspired 
by a sentence in Purchas which he had been reading 
when he fell asleep. Marco Polo’s account of the 
City.and Palace of the Mongol Khan was the sort of 
stuff that Coleridge’s dreams were made on, and upon 
this and other clues Professor Livingston Lowes has 
built up one of the finest pieces of constructive criticism 
ever written, ‘ The Road to Xanadu ’ (1927), a book 
which I seize this opportunity of recommending to such 
readers of the Saturpay as do not already know it. 
Working over the favourite reading of Coleridge, not 
Purchas only but many other books of travel, ancient 
and modern, this critic has been able to show that the 
mind of the poet was wandering through familiar and 
beloved territory, and that the images which stream 
through the frequent ‘‘ irresponsibly and gloriously 
... like the pulsing, fluctuating banners of the North ” 
are yet linked and interwoven by ‘‘ the streamy nature 
of association.’’ 

Yet this guide, as must be confessed, is of little ser- 
vice as to the completion of the poem, for Professor 
Livingston Lowes is fain to admit that whereas the 
poet’s thought directed the ‘ Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner ’ to its appointed end, in Kubla Khan ‘“‘ think- 
ing ’’ had ‘‘ abdicated its control,’’ all that we can say 
is that the vivid flow of linked images, had they been 
continued in the ‘‘ streaming continuance of passive 
association,’’ would have belonged to the same realm 
of romantic and fantastic travel as the opening 
passage. 

One competitor, Noel Archer, working upon this 
hypothesis, has industriously collated such phrases and 
descriptions as (from the testimony of his notebooks) 
pleased Coleridge most in these favourite authors. 
From these fragments of Bartrand, Bruce, Maurice, 
Rennell, Purchas, Bernier, Kircher Seneca, ‘‘ Vathek,’’ 
Milton, Strabo, Herodotus and Pausanias, Noel Archer 
has constructed an ingenious tessellation. As for 
example : 


The cavern’s icy bubble’ gleaming 

Was by the waxing moon? made bright ; 

Or golden orb from crystal? beaming. 

The chief, awaked from death’s* cold dreaming, 
Beholds their wands with dawn alight,’ 

With grooms and with the sun’s bright horses® 
He rides with Gishen’ to the Isles,® 

And gazes on the water-courses, 

Where Alph, the sacred river, forces 

His way between those rocky piles. 


For such new words ‘as ‘‘ Gishen,’’ which follow 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Abora,’’ our competitor further refers us 
to Havelock Ellis’s ‘ The World of Dreams’ and 
Kraeplin’s monograph ‘ Ueber Sprach-storaungen in 
Traume ’ with its classified list of dream-fabricated 
vocables. 

This method, although extremely interesting, creaks 
a little in its machinery. Coleridge knew well how to 


1 Maurice (‘History of Hindostan’); Maurice; 
* Maurice (quoting Quintus Curtius) ; 4 Purchas; 5 Maurice; 
® Maurice (quoting Quintus Curtius) ; 7 Compound of Bishen 
{Rennell) and Geesh (Bruce); * Bernier. 


distil or sublimate his raw material into the rar 
essence of poetry; but Noel Archer is too much bound 
by his references, and it is not really until the end 
when he shakes himself free from his authors, that he 
gets a gust of authentic inspiration : 


The images that set a poet thinking, 

And made them for a moment lifelike seem, 
Remembered words with other memories linking— 
A dream that is remembered in a dream. 


We have to remember that it is less the thought than 
the expression of the thought which makes the poem, 
We have to look to what Professor Livingston Lowes 
justly praises—the ‘‘ rhythms so subtle and elusive jn 
their cadences and so exquisitely heightened through 
the rich yet unobtrusive colours of blending vowels 
and consonantal sounds,’’ ‘‘ the verbal magic ”’ of the 
poem. 

Taking, then, poetical quality into account, I place 
Noel Archer second and give first prize to E. B,, 
who gets rather more of the metrical and rhythmical 
beauty of the poem, as well as something of its 
inspiration. On the same grounds, if there were a 
third prize I should put Penumbra third, since he 
or she has also captured more than a little of the 
melody and the glamour of the original. It is diff. 
cult, indeed, to place these and some others in order, 
for there are ‘‘ bright-haired meteors and voyaging 
stars’’ in the contribution of Aries, considerable 
metrical mastery in the lines of Damon, some 
interesting work by Nedra, Old Trident, Zoroaster, 
Ancora Sperne, Snips and Avril I. McKay should be 
specially mentioned as attempting a story, a terrific tale 
of the Abyssinian maid, about to be sacrificed at the 
instigation of a Christian renegade and saved by her 
former lover, the demon Huzael, who sweeps down 
from ‘‘ mountain-ribbed Tibet ’’ to her rescue after a 
preliminary visit to Eblis. 


Abolish Suffering 


Great suffering and atrocious cruelty 
are inflicted in the Capture, Transport, 
Training and Lifelong Imprisonment 
of Wild Animals. 


Will you help 


The League in its endeavours to 
suppress this unnecessary form of 
entertainment and thereby to create 
employment for British artistes? The 
House of Lords passed in March, 1930, 
The Performing Animals Bill. 


To Protect the Helpless 


Funds are urgently needed to carry on 
the work of the League and to see that 
this Bill becomes the law of the land. 


The PERFORMING & CAPTIVE 
ANIMALS DEFENCE LEAGUE 


17 BUCKINGHAM STREET :: ADELPHI :: W.C.2 


Cheques, etc., should be made payable to: 
“ TREASURER, P. & C. A.D. LEAGUE” 
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FIRST PRIZE 
And drunk the milk of Paradise. p 


Cast a pebble in a stream ! 

All its tranquil imag’ries 

Into mad emotion leap. 

So the substance of a dream, 

Whole and orderly in sleep, 

At the touch of waking flees. 

But while the mirrored flowers and trees 
Shudder back to shape again, — 

A vision banished from the brain 
Disperses ; or its theme is sung 

By vaguer and more halting tongue. 


In Xanadu the walls arose 

With flanking tower and minaret 

Full many a meadow to enclose, 

It was a cradle of repose 

In which the dome was set. 

The central dome above the stream! _ 
More light ! more lovely than a dream ! 
That whoso saw could ne’er forget. 


And to the palace of the Khan 

The wisest men of Asia came: 

The sculptor and the artisan, 

The poet and the historian. 

To sing and to record his fame. 

And craftsmen travelled from the utmost isles, 
Obedient to the Emperor’s decree; 

Such as could grave and paint in several styles, 
And knew the hues and caprice of the sea. 
These came and spread strange visions on the walls, 
And wove wild Paradise in all the palace halls. 


Beasts of burthen bearing treasure, 
Multitude on every road, 

Trafficked to the site of pleasure, 

Parted lightened of their load; 

And such a prodigy of wealth they bore 
As ne’er was gathered in the world before. 


Formed and finished were the gardens, 
Calm and circled by the walls, 
Watched by patient Tartar wardens 
From the chain of citadels. 
And there the Khan with his attendants wandered 
In verdurous vales and bowers of purple bloom; 
Or watched the river Alph as it meandered 
Through ordered alleys to its rocky tomb. 
And sometimes galled by government or rumour, 
Tired by the flattery of humankind, 
He walked alone, as best befit his humour, 
And sought in solitude to calm his mind. 
And oft through arbories he strayed, 
And twilight thickets to whose shade 
ever feverous tumult stole 
From where the troubled waters roll 
Down to the sounding caves. 
And oft through cedarn gloom would pace 
Unto that wild and lonely place 
From whence uprose the waves. 


And in this savage solitude, 
or hours a, misty moon beneath, 

The Khan would sit alone and brood : 
Above the fount, whose laboured breath 
¢ pulsing up and tossing rocks 

Against the cliffs with sullen shocks : 
At other times he used to dream 
e the chasms, where the stream 
Swept like an army in assault 
To vanish in the vasty vault 
With foam and spray, with muffled boom 
opalescence in the gloom. 
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**No more stimulating idea could have been 
found than that when certain chimes rang out 
a murder was committed. The sinister im- 
ination of Mr. Thorndike makes full play 
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And from the roar of rising and of falling, 
The Babel of the source and the descent, 

It seemed to Kubla there were voices calling 
In warning tones of pale presentiment ; 

Each seemed to babble in a strange distress, 
And none was louder than a lapping wave ; 
All were familiar, and yet meaningless, 
And faded in the gulf that was their grave. 


As songs, when half-remembered, heard again 


Wake sleeping thoughts and Time-belittled fears, 


So wild forebodings grew in Kubla’s brain, 
As grew the plashy panick in his ears. 
And to the pleasant meadows he departed 
With eyes set ever on his onward way, 

As superstitious pilgrims, having started 
Upon a mournful road, devoutly pray, 

For fear in gloom by wayside tomb 

To see the dreaded Demon of Cathay. 


The Khan grew ripe in years and ripe in glory, 
And heeded not the rumour of the caves. 
His wars, aye fought in foeman’s territory, 


New tribute brought him and a thousand slaves. 


About the walls of Xanadu 
A new and wondrous city grew, 
Whose gilded spires and glossy tiles 
Extended round for many miles, 
A sea of coloured waves ! 
Fair-fortuned city that arose 
Around the sunny fane! 
A city so secure from foes, 
And joying in such sweet repose, 
Will Asia never see again. 

End of Part I. 


Part II. 


Before the stately West facade, 

There was an ordered terrace laid; 

Agleam with spicy bloom and spiky flower, 
And sloping to the stream in slow gradation. 
And hither Kubla came one evening hour 
To sit and calm his soul in contemplation. 
He marked the scar that sunset threw 
Athwart the waves, and how it grew 

To purple and more livid hue: 

How Mount Altai, dark-outlined, 

Arising from blue forests dim, 

Deep gashed the orb’s fast-dulling rim, 

As it would strike the sunset blind. 


Beneath Altai’s darkling shade 
Were Kubla’s five ancestors laid : 
Genghis, the mightiest of them; Cyn 
The Legislator; wise Bathyn; 
Efu; and Mangu Khan. 

And now 
Sad shadows darkened Kubla’s brow. 


But all the Emperor’s reveries 

Were watched by keen and anxious eyes. 
His ministers before him sent 

A damsel with an instrument; 

For music was the chiefest art 

That found a way to Kubla’s heart. 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

Who took a dulcimer and played. 

A dusky creature, through the dusk 
She glided to the Emperor’s feet; 

Slight presence, odourous as musk ; 

Her songs were infinitely sweet. 

And wild shy melodies she had 

That soothed and made the listener glad. 


Yet low and yearning was her tone : 

Her eyes were gazing far away; . 
For she was friendless and alone; 

And strangely on her mind it wrought 
To sing the songs her homeland taught 
Before the castles of Cathay. 


She sang. Beneath the eye of night 

The drowsy deer turned silver-white, 

And from the brilliant meadows strayed 
To where the moon-washed thickets shade 
Intensely fringed the riverside. 

And faltering her music died. 


He bade her play again; but she 
Sat heedless with unnatural eyes, 
Sat rigid at the Emperor’s knee 

In strong unbroken ecstasy, 

As one that uttereth prophecies. 


And as he bade, and bade again, 

She bounded in ecstatic pain, 

And cried in voice of one who raves: 
‘* Hearken! The music of the waves! 
The voices! Emperor of the Earth !’’ 
She fled away in insane mirth, 
Dropping her lute upon the stone, 
Which echoed its discordant groan, 


Hushed song! and broken dulcimer ! 

And distant laughter thrilling through 

The brilliant odour-laden air ! 

The aged Khan stood trembling there, 

And listened for the sounds he knew. 

And from the cedarn cliff the muffled seething, 
And from the caves th’ reverberating boom 
Came to his ears like mingled voices breathing 
Soft prophecies of half-discovered doom. 


Then whispering servants led the Khan away, 


And lo; his brow was touched with moonlight hue! 


The gold-crowned conqueror of yesterday ! 

Lo! on his temples shone a chilly dew ! 

As calm as Death the Khan’s gigantic garden! 
Save for a broken song, a fitful wail, 

Faint echoing through thicket and through fell; 
Which coming to the walls, the listening warden 
Shivered beneath his mail. 


For many hours in trance old Kubla lay ! 
While his physicians murmured in debate, 

He raised a feverous hand with weak essay, 
As if to ease his brow of leaden weight ; 

Or clutched the empty air to snatch away 

The floating sceptre of some phantom State. 
Perhaps he dreamed to conquer furthest lands, 
Take Rome and fabled Venice in Protectorate; 
To beach his fleets on Afric’s lucid sands; 
Each coast, each island in the world to own, 


From frozen promontories where sea-breezes moan 


To the thick-populated tropic zone. 


Khan Kubla’s Empire crumbled down, 
And frequent to the Eastern Gate 
Came Rumour riding through the town, 
A fearful story to relate, 

Of distant rout, rebellion bold ! 

But Kubla’s heart was still and cold; 
No wrath, no rancour did he sense, 

Nor knew the coming decadence. 

In Mount Altai’s lap he lay 

With other kings of yesterday. 


This was all the mystery 

Murmured by the waves, 

The tale of human finity, 

From which can no evasion be 

For Emperors or slaves. 

What is Power and what is Pleasure? 
Ask the easy-fleeting waves ! 

All have heard the mingled measure 
Of the fountains and the caves. 


Rising from unfathomed sources, 
Short time have we Life and Breath. 
Soon come Life’s fair watercourses 
To the sunless caves of Death. 


E. B. 
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westcroft Farm, Cricklewood, N.W.2 ACROSTICS 


Patroness— 
HM. THE QUEEN. 


President: His Grace the Duke of 
Portland, K.G., G.C.V.O. 


poorer 

to procure rest and 
skilled treatment for their 
animals when such care is 


Additional Contributions are earnestly appealed for. 


“TUR DUMB FRIENDS’ LEAGUE 


A Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Kindness to Animals 
Head Office: 


72 VICTORIA STREET, 


The Society, which does Practical Work for the 
Animals, maintains : 
AN ANIMALS’ HOSPITAL 
ELEVEN ANIMALS’ SHELTERS IN LONDON 
TRACE HORSES 
MOTOR HORSE AMBULANCES 
A NORTH LONDON DOGS’ HOME 
A CHILDREN’S BRANCH 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


Secretary: ARTHUR GOODIFF 


Books 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue. Below are a few 
very special bargains new as published and post free 
for cash. 


Haldane Macfall’s Illus. to Love Lyrics: Ballads and Roundelays : 
Madrigals and Songs of Praise: Songs of Honour and 
Marching Lilts. 4 Choice Vols. 5s. 

Witchcraft and the Black Art by J. W. Wickwar. 8s. 6d. for 4s. 

From Hobo to Cannibal King by C. J. Thornhill. 18s. for 8s. 6d. 

Man and His Becoming according to the Vedanta by Guenon, 
translated by Whitby. 10s. 6d. for 6s. 

Famous Curses by Elliott. 18s. for 9s. 6d. 

Faust, with Coloured Plates, by Willy Pogany. 21s. for 7s. 6d. 

Flaubert’s Salambo. Illustrated and Decorated by Mahlon Blaine. 
Enclosed in a case. 21s. for 9s, 6d. 

The Coaching Era by Violet Wilson, with 15 illustrations from 
Old Pictures and Prints. 12s. 6d. for 7s. 

Biographicai Dictionary of Old English Music by Jeffrey Pulver 
1927. 25s. for 10s. 6d. 

Sir Richard Burton’s Tales from the Gulistran. 1928. 10s. 6d 
for 5s. 6d. Curious illus. 


Amusements. Serious and Comical and other Works by Tom 
Brown. Illus. with reproductions of 16 contemporary 
engravings, 1927. 25s. for 12s, 


Dostoevsky : The Man and his Work by Julius Meier-Graeffe 
1928, 25s. for 10s. 6d. 

A Dickens Dictionary by A. J. Philip and W. Laurence Gadd. 
1928, 21s. for 9s. 6d. 

D. H. Lawrence. Mornings in Mexico, 1927. 7s, 6d. for 4s 

D. H. Lawrence and M. L. Skinner, The Boy in the Bush. 
1924. 7s, 6d. for 4s. 

Memoirs of the Foreign Legion with an introduction by D. H 
Lawrence. 1924. 79. 6d. for 4s. 

D. H. Lawrence. The Lost Girl. 1925. Ys, for 4s. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevniz Worrtninoton) 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition Coupon 
offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a book 
reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the Saturpay 
Revigw in which the acrostic appears. 


RULES 


1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in sets. 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked “‘ Acrostic ” and addressed to 
re Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 

i.C.2. 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 474 
(CLosinc Date: First post Thursday, May 7) 


Two DalInTIES FIND, IN ENGLAND OFTEN EATEN; 
How TO PREPARE THEM LEARN OF Mrs. BEETON. 
SHELL-FISH AND LETTUCE, PRIMEST CUT OF BEEF— 
THESE TO OUR HUNGER WILL AFFORD RELIEF. 


He’s worthy of his wages, that we know. 
Eye-leech, the catalogue you must let go! 
Pounded stone walls ere gunpowder was blended. 
Accounts may be demanded when it’s ended. 
The art of healing in a single word. 

An adept at it is “‘ the cuckoo’s bird.”’ 
Helped us to read Egyptian sacred script. 

“ Say, Britisher, for height can I be whipt?” 
He licked up ants till all his teeth decayed. 
Cheaper, and yet more docile, than a maid. 
Heart of a quadruped with lengthy snout. 
Quite different from defiance, past all doubt. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 472 


R_iotou St? 1 See Luke xv, 13. 

I mperi L 2 The ‘ Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search 
P icturesqu E? of the Picturesque,’ by William 
V intag E Combe (1741-1823), is chiefly famous 
A po Plexy on account of Rowlandson’s humor- 
N av Y ous illustrations. 

rait 

I nn Ocent 

N umera L 

K ursaa L 

L sing oO 


viE 


Acrostic No. 472.—The winner is Mr. E. Barrett, 45 Har- 
rington Road, S.W.7, who has selected as his prize ‘ From 
My Private Diary,’ by Daisy, Princess of Pless, published by 
Murray and reviewed by us on April 18 under the title ‘ The 
Pless Diary.’ Sixteen other competitors named this book, nine 
chose Hegemann’s ‘ Napoleon,’ six ‘ Red Like Crimson,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—A. E., Ali, Barberry, Bobs, Bolo, Mrs. Rosa 
H. Boothroyd, Boskerris, Carlton, Bertram R. Carter, Clam, 
Maud Crowther, D. L., T. Hartland, Lilian, A. M. W. Max- 
well, J. F. Maxwell, Met, N. O. Sellam, Peter, Sisyphus, 
St. Ives, Tyro. 

One Licut Wronc.—Bimbo, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Miss Carter, 
J. Chambers, Farsdon, Fossil, Gay, Gean, Glamis, Miss C 
Hearnden, Iago, Jeff, Madge, Martha, George W. Miller, 
M. Milne, Lady Mottram, Penelope, Shorwell, Shrub, Stucco, 
Miss Daphne Touche, H. M. Vaughan, Mrs. Violet G. Wilson, 
Capt. W. R. Wolseley. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—J. Fincham, F. M. Petty, Trio. 

Light 5 baffled 23 solvers; Lights 3 and 9, 2; Lights 1, 4 and 

Our THIRTY-FIFTH QUARTERLY CompeTITION.—After the Sixth 
Round the leaders are:—One point down: A. E., Carlton, 
Clam, N. O. Sellam, Sisyphus, Tyro. Two down: Boskerris, 
Gay, Madge, Met, Peter. Three down: Ali, E. Barrett, Bobs, 
Mrs. Boothroyd, Bertram R. Carter, Maud Crowther, Gean, 
Glamis, T. Hartland, Shorwell, St. Ives. Four down: Mrs. 
Robt. Brown, Miss Carter, Fossil, Iago, Lilian, Martha, F. M. 
Petty, H. M. Vaughan. 


§ A number of solutions to competitions are 
disqualified every week because they reach the Editor 
too late for adjudication. Competitors are asked to 
note the closing dates of the competition and to 
post their solutions in good time. 
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CROSS WORD PUZZLE—XXVI 


** HIDDEN QUOTATION ”’ 
By Mopo 


A weekly prise of any book reviewed or advertised 
in the current issue of the Saturpay REvIEw, not 
exceeding half a guinea, will be given for the first 
correct solution opened. The name of the book 
selected must be enclosed with the solution; also the 
full name and correct postal.address of the competitor. 

Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following publication. Envelopes must be marked 
“‘ Cross Word”’ and addressed to the Cross Word 
Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, W.C.2. 

The following numbers form a quotation from the poetry of 
Alfred Noyes, viz. : 

63, 59, 21, 36, 47, 31, 46, 62, 20d, 36, 17, 19, 

64, 54, 21, 41d, 21, 41d. 43, 

64, 27, 21, 41d, 21, 41d, 43, 

64, 12, 21, 41d, 21, 41d, 43, 63, 12, 21, 16, 18, 50. 


4 i2 fe {6 


Across. CLUES. 


1. She may be a wife, but it is uncertain. 
11. It was really this that the nurse spoke of suffering from 
when Juliet said the excuse was longer than the tale. 

14. See 32. 

15. A_ sheep-slayer in New Zealand, my cognomen typifies 

wisdom. 

Allen-a-Dale was no baron or this. 

Ludicrous blunders that arise from swallowing 51d 
reversed. 
and 24. Revel in a doorway. 

York said that Ross and Northumberland were rebels 
because they did this Bolingbroke. 

With 22 reversed he told his tale ‘‘ as he stood with his 
back to the wheelers, Quietly flicking his whip.” 

The poet says this is real and earnest. 

Convulsive muscular motion. 

Left. 

To intend following 14 reversed. 

To get in front of 58 and reverse both is not bad for 
a beginner. 

and 37. Force surrounding what the fingers of a man’s 
hand wrote on the wall is predicted. 

See 40 and 52. 

See 7 and 9. 2 

36 completes a town with an accent near Sabara in Brazil. 
These beds in the Alps must be hard to sleep on. 

I and 55 make a convenient cubby-hole for a fox. 

The poet bids the valleys this the rathe primrose that 
forsaken dies. 

The this of Rustum’s seal was pricked on Sohrab’s arm. 


& RS Bs 


See 4. 

A sheathing bract before 36. 
To crack or start. 

Rapidity. 


2 May 1931 
Down. 


1. Some people may think the ernment of the 

is in bad hands, but nobody thinks it is as bad as 0” 
2. The clue to this is priceless. this, 
3. A confused trace makes a distinctive mark 


a fish at the tail of 
4. Would Betsey have minded if Mrs. Gamp had i 
penalty of me and 49a for her phar 
occasion ? 
5. Cheerly, cheerly, my hearts! said the 
boatswain, 


6. Put me after 48 and then reverse us if you want a pair 

7 and 9. A clown of Shakespeare’s with 39 who said remuner. 
ation was Latin for three farthings. 4 

8. This kerrie is a Kaffir club, 

10. Beltane. 

12. Cupid springs from a water-rat. 

13. Transparent gem which may look blue. 

17. Here is a coffer hidden in obscurity. 

19. Comes to an end astronomically a little before Christmas 

20. The scene in which the boy remarks “ three such antics 
do not amount to a man ”’ was this Harfleur. 

23. My bird is a sooty tern. 


30. See 57. 

33. 40 reversed. ; 

38. The first clown asked if Adam could this without arms, 

41. Last year I sent my love new stockings (hidden). 

42. I used to amount to 290, 

43. You will find that this return includes a profit. 

44. I set in competition when reversed. 

48. See 6 and 60. 

49. I am lost when I go backwards. 

51. See 20a. 

53. See 61. 

55. See 45. 

57. If I swallow 30 the wrong way round I am a torch 
of Spenser’s. 
49a reversed. 


You can preserve me by giving me 48 reversed. 
With 51 reversed I_am a shoal of fish, but with 53 reversed 
an obsolete shoulder blade. 


SOLUTION OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. XXIV 


AMY 

Pe 
Ti Elols 
“E\T|H|/ | O| PENDS ALL IT 
RV Ato 

QUOTATION 


“‘ But it is written in the heart of man, 
Thou shalt no larger be than thy desire.” 
Lascelles Abercrombie, ‘ Sale of Saint Thomas 


NOTES. 
Across. Down. 
1. B. Shaw, ‘Caesar and. 1. ‘ Hamlet,’ I, 5, 
Cleopatra.’ 5. Anagram. 
11. ‘ Paradise Lost,’ VII, line 6. Browning, ‘ Home 
633. Thoughts from Abroad. 
13. Eolian. 7. ‘Much Ado About 
16. Scott’s ‘ Marmion,’ V, 26. Nothing,’ II, 3. 
17. 9. In toto. 
27. Liai(son). 10. Ele(c)t, and leet. 
29. Scott’s ‘ Abbot,’ Ch. 32. 14. Shakespeare’s ‘ 
35. Solo is a _ variety of of Errors.’ 
Ombre. 23. Rool and fool. 
38. Batman. 25. Preen, two meanings. 
39. Harny, from “ harn,” the 27. “Woman is the lesser 
brain, or ‘‘ harn,”’ linen man,”’ see Locksley 
cloth. ‘‘ Mopoism ’’ be- Hall.’ 
ca not given in the 30. Issue. 
dictionary. 42. Ayah and Noah 
40. Meum. 44. ie., “ rue.” 
42. Beamy. 47. 
51. Grele. 
52. Thousand is sq. rt. of a 


million. 
56. ‘ Twelfth Night,’.1, 3. 


RESULT OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. XXIV 


The winner is Mr. E. M. Lapthorn, Glenelg, Hants., 
who hag chosen for his prize ‘ Scrutinies,’ collected by Edgell 
Rickword. (Wishart, 7s. 6d.) Mr. Lapthorn’s entry was th 
fifth opened, as each of the first four opereq had mistake 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


ENERALLY speaking the make-up of mem- 
Ge: of the London Stock Exchange includes 
a fair amount of optimism, with a result that 
were entertained up to the very moment that 

Mr. Snowden rose to open his Budget that he would 
include in his speech something which would prove 
of tangible assistance to the industry of the country 
and would assist in recreating financial confidence 
that at present is so very lacking. Unfortunately, 
their optimism proved unjustified. It would appear, 
however, that they are not alone in possessing this 
characteristic, because Mr. Snowden himself must 
apparently be ranked among the world’s greatest 
optimists, in that the only possible excuse for his 

proposals appears to lie in a definite opinion 
that we are in for a year of very great prosperity. 

Should this prove to be the case, Mr. Snowden’s 
Budget proposals would be justified. His revenue 
would leap up, with the result that this time next year 
he would find no difficulty in arranging the following 
year’s finances, despite the fact that he will be unable 
again to utilize 420,000,000 of capital as revenue, 
while his income tax expedient can never be repeated. 
Unfortunately there appears absolutely no justifica- 
tion for Mr. Snowden’s presumed optimism, with the 
result that his present Budget merely postpones the 
evil day by twelve months and adds to the difficulty 
of the task which will then have to be faced. From 
the Stock Exchange point of view the Budget came 
as a relief. Direct taxes were not increased, taxes 
on tobacco and beer remain at their present levels, 
no increase was suggested in stamp duty, with the 
result that the Budget statement did not lead to a 
marking down of quotations and permitted the rise 
in gilt-edged securities which has been going on for 
so long a period but which had halted through uncer- 
tainty for a few days, to recontinue its progress. 
Analysing more closely Mr. Snowden’s sam one 
cannot help wondering whether he is fully justified 
in reducing the Dollar Reserve Fund by so large a 
sum as 20,000,000. Obviously no Chancellor is 
justified in utilizing capital as revenue, but elimin- 
ating this, there does appear to be a certain amount 
of danger in reducing so drastically this reserve. 
Financial conditions in Europe, even by a blatant 
optimist, cannot be described as stable, with the 
result that one day we may find a very serious reper- 
cussion caused by the curtailment of this fund. 

Turning to the proposed change in Income Tax 
procedure, there can be little doubt that by drastically 
curtailing the spending power of the public industry 
will suffer. As the three-quarters tax will become due 
on January 1, the strain of collecting this amount is 
likely to react very detrimentally in the volume of 
Christmas trade. While, admittedly, when it comes 
to July 1 the taxpayer will have less money to find, 
he presumably, if he is cautious, will husband his 
resources, with the object of meeting the three- 
quarters that will become due in the following 
January. 

Perhaps the most disappointing feature of Mr. 
Snowden’s Budget, from the City’s point of view, was 
the fact that it did not contain one word which could 
be really construed as likely to assist industry or 
recreate confidence. 


GILT-EDGED STOCKS 


The outlook for the Stock Exchange generally still 
appears to be very obscure. Business at the moment 
is mainly restricted to the gilt-edged market, and 
prices here have appreciated further. This state of 
affairs is likely to continue. City opinion is 
unanimous that we are in for a further period of 
cheap money. Owing to lack of confidence there is no 
other outlet for it but Government securities. Further, 
the reduction of money rates in New York is driving 
more and more funds across the Atlantic, which 
should lead to an improvement in the international 
value of sterling, the replenishment of the Bank of 
England’s gold stock and, in due course, a reduc- 
tion in our Bank Rate—all factors likely to assist the 
gilt-edged market. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNTERS 


Turning to the market for international shares, 
here there appears no justification for immediate : 
optimism. The price of Anglo-American favourites 
will depend on the tendency in Wall Street. Indica- 
tions from that centre are unfavourable. The almost 
superhuman efforts made a few months back to 
recreate interest in American securities and the all- 
round rise which they enjoyed, appear to have been 
entirely unjustified. The American banks and finan- 
cial institutions must still be carrying large lines of 
securities, many of which they must be desirous of 
selling at the first available opportunity. We may see 
temporary improvements on Wall Street, but, taking 
the longer view, it would seem that we must face some 
further months of depression. As for the Continental 
international counters, they appear to have lost much 
of their former popularity. It is difficult to say 
whether some of the pessimistic opinions expressed } 
are justified, but these times their very existence acts 
as a danger signal. 
HOME INDUSTRIALS 


As for our home industrial counters, here, perhaps, 
there is less ground for pessimism from the point of 
view of intrinsic value at the present low levels. At 
the same time there is no gainsaying that the large 
majority must be earning reduced profits owing to 
general conditions which will lead to a reduction 
in dividends. These are normally followed by a 
reduction in market prices and, while it is felt that 
anyone locking away first-class industrial shares at 
the present level will find they have made good bar- 
gains in two or three years’ time, in the interval it 
appears possible that they will see the prices of their 
holdings still further depreciated. 


OIL SHARES 


Reference was made in these notes last week to 
the oil share market, and the position in the interval 
does not appear to have changed. Admittedly, the 
dividends to be shortly declared for 1930 may not 
be as disappointing as generally anticipated, but they 
will not reflect the full tale of woe, inasmuch as the 
oil position is believed to have taken a material turn 
for the worse during the current year, which will be 
shown in next year’s distributions. 


TAuRUS 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


In this issue will be found reports of the meetings 
of the following companies: Eagle Star and British 
Dominions; Army and Navy; S.T.D. Motors; Mel- 
bourne Hart Ltd. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Tota! Funds £38,992,900. Total Income £10,614,500 : 
LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 4 
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Company Meetings 
EAGLE, STAR AND BRITISH 
DOMINIONS INSURANCE 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


DIVIDENDS COVERED BY INTEREST EARNINGS 


Presiding at the General Meeting of the Eagle, Star and 
British Dominions Insurance Company, Ltd., held on April 30, 
Sir Edward Mountain, Bart., J.P. (chairman), in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, said the Life Department, 
which had shown excellent results in the past, continued to 
develop and expand. New policies numbering 2,104 were issued 
for sums assured of £2,488,501, of which £2,352,501 were 
retained. They continued to offer simple and up-to-date forms 
of insurance policies at moderate rates of pr including 
a specially attractive ‘‘ Family Policy.”” The total life fund 
stood at 415,657,155, showing an increase of over £409,000 
during the year, 

The rate of interest earned on the life fu@ds, after deduc- 
tion of the increased income tax, was £4 15s. ld. per cent. 
The quinquennial valuations of the two closed funds, the 
Eagle and English and Scottish,” made at the end of 
1930, disclosed highly satisfactory results. The surplus in the 
case of the “ Eagle’ fund was sufficient to permit of the 
allocation of a simple reversionary bonus of 10 per cent. per 
annum for the five years, and in the case of the ‘‘ English and 
Scottish " the surplus revealed enabled the declaration of a 
compound reversionary bonus at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum for the five years. These bonuses, he thought, were 
truly remarkable. 


FIRE, ACCIDENT AND GENERAL RESlULTS 


The premiums in the Fire Department were £867,802, show- 
ing a small decrease, practically the whole of which was in 
the United States. He was pleased to say, on the other hand, 
the remainder of their income in the foreign field was well 
maintained, and their Home Fire income continued to expand. 
After providing for a reserve of 40 per cent. of the premium 
income the net profit for the year amounted to £13,409. 

In the Accident Department the ordinary premiums for the 
year amounted to £68,722, and the special premiums to 
£63,545. As a result of the year’s operations the sum of 
£43,224 had been transferred to profit and loss account. 

In the General Insurance Department the premiums amounted 
to £1,332,610, being an increase of over £100,000 on the 
preceding year. The claims paid and outstanding amounted to 
£656,628, and after providing for the usual 40 per cent. in 
respect of unexpired risks, £54,294 was transferred to profit 
and loss account, a substantial increase on last year. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Turning to the profit and loss account it would be seen that 
net interest from investments was £146,925, which more than 
sufficed to pay their whole dividend distributions without having 
to draw on the general trading profits of the company and 
without taking into account any profits from their Life Depart- 
ment, which alone averaged over £80,000 per annum for the 


last five years. After transferring the sum of £50,000 to invest-: 


ment fluctuation account and writing off £50,000 from the 
cost of life businesses acquired and providing for dividends of 
20 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, 6 per cent. on the Pre- 
ference shares and 10 per cent. on the Preferred Ordinary 
shares, the balance carried forward in the pofit and loss account, 
after providing for the final dividend instalment, showed an 
increase of £13,545. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
directors and staff. 


2 May 1931 
ARMY AND NAVY CO-OPERA 
SOCIETY 


The Annual General age of the Army and Navy 
tive Society, Ltd., was on April 29 at Caxton Hal 
Westminster, S.W. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Ebury, D.S.O., M.C. (the chairman 
said that his forecast at the previous meeting was not f 
able and his predictions had proved correct to a greater nut” 
than he had anticipated. Apart from the fall in the cae 
level of commodities which, of course, affected the volun 
turnover, they had suffered inevitably from the fact that their 
clientele was composed of those upon whose shoulders the 
inequitable burden of taxation fell particularly, resulting 
only in their having less money to spend but in a feeling a 
insecurity which conduced naturally to a conservation of the; 
remaining resources. 

The effects were reflected in the Society’s tradi results 
but he wished to make it clear that notwithstanding the adverse 
factors, they had actually served more customers in the 
under review, which was both a gratifying fact and a 
sign. (Hear, hear.) Their balance from trading 
including miscellaneous revenue and interest on investments, 
was £760,785, a decrease of £30,282. On the other 
expenses, including depreciations and interest payments, wer 
£556,035, an increase of £10,035, which included an increag 
of £13,413 under the ‘heading of lighting, rates and taxes 

With regard to the considerations which had governed the 
board’s decision to recommend a slightly lower rate of divi 
it was with the greatest reluctance and only after the most 
careful consideration that the board had resolved to recommend 
that reduction, and it had been arrived at because, notwith. 
standing the fact that their earnings for the past year would 
have admitted of the usual dividends being maintained, they 
were facéd with an increased liability of about £6,000 in respect 
of the subsidy to Pensions Redemption Fund. 

Again they had had three months’ experience of the current 
year’s trading in England and seven months of the current 
trading year in India before them, and, in the light of the 
depressed conditions prevailing and the gencral outlook, it had 
appeared to them inadvisable to recommend any other course, 

he reductions in prices which the directors had been able 
to make afforded consumers a much needed relief in expendi. 
ture and it was a great satisfaction to the directors that they 
had been able to dispense those benefits. It was a primary 
consideration to give those who dealt with the Society the 
fullest advantage in price that conditions would allow, and 
fie was satisfied that that policy had been fully maintained. 

The report was adopted. 


§.T.D. MOTORS, LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of S. T. D. Motors, Ltd., was 
held on April 29 at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

Sir Travers Clarke, who presided, said that the warrants 
for the Funding Certificate interest for the three months to 
September 30 last would be posted on May 12. As shareholders 
were aware, the new board only came into being a month 
ago, and during that short period had been very much occupied 
in preparing the ground for putting into effect the principal 
recommendations set out in the accountants’ report. Those 
operations must necessarily take some time to carry out, but 
they were essential if the company was to be brought back 
to its rightful position in the motor industry. In the circum. 
stances nothing was to be gained by any lengthy discussion at 
the meeting. Examination of the past had shown that there 
had been some defects of method which were now being 
remedied. The company’s cars had been for a long time house 
hold words for elegance, fitness and reliability of service; 
they would continue to be so, and the board had faith, justified 
by recent sales returns, that they would consistently advance 
in public favour, in which connexion he might remind the 
shareholders that they too, could be good salesmen on behalf 
of the company. 

The balance sheet showed that the company was still under 
somewhat heavy obligations in respect of the capital liabilities; 
the position in that regard was being most carefully examined 
and generally the board asked for the confidence and forbear 
ance of the shareholders until they had put their house ia 
order, and for the results of the economies now being effected 
to bear fruit. The decision that the financial years of the 
parent company and its subsidiary companies must in future 
synchronize would involve some inconvenience during the 
current year, but shareholders would appreciate the advantage 
of the change, as it would mean that each year, on the same 
date, they would have a full and complete review of the whole 
position. The board had also arrived at the regrettable but 
strictly necessary decision that in future one firm of ai 
should supervise the accounts of all their companies. That cot 
veyed no hint of reflexion on the firms who had done sud 
good service in the past and now severed their connexion 
The board wished to take the opportunity of thanking Messrs 
Turquand, Youngs and Co. and the auditors of all the com 
panies for their past valuable and efficient services, but it wa 
thought essential that all their affairs should come up f 
review each year before the one tribunal. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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The Saturday Review 


MELBOURNE HART AND CO. LTD. 


HAVANA CIGARS AND THE BUDGET 


POPULARITY OF “ PUNCH” CIGARS 


The Third Annual General Meeting of Melbourne Hart and 
Co. Limited, was held on Wednesday last at the registered 
offices, 31-34 Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2. 

Mr. Percy H. L. Phillips (the chairman), in moving the 

ion of the report and accounts for 1930, said that, in 
view of the difficult year in question, he hoped the shareholders 
would consider the result satisfactory. 

After payment of the Preference dividend, and after having 

£3,541 to reserve, there was an available balance of 

out of which it was proposed to pay a dividend of 

9 per cent. on the Ordinary shares; this would leave £8,122 
to be carried forward (approximately the same amount as last 


year)- 
A GRATIFYING FEATURE 


Owing to the reduced spending power of the public, the 
past year had been an anxious one for most firms engaged in 
usury trades, and the present year seemed likely to be equally 
difficult. One gratifying feature was that, although the volume 
of their trade decreased, their percentage of the country’s total 
trade in Havana cigars did not decline, and the popularity of 
Punch and other brands and sizes in which their company 
was particularly interested was well maintained. 

Considerable anxiety was manifest in the Havana cigar trade 
owing to the Government restriction on clearances prior to 
the Budget, and it was a very great relief when it was known 
that no increase of duty was to be imposed. In his opinion 
further taxation would not have benefited the Exchequer, and 
would have certainly restricted consumption. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 

of a dividend on the Ordinary shares of 20 per cent. 
less income tax, for the year was declared. 
. The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
directors and staff. 
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